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NOTICE OF ANCIENT RELICS FOUND AT 
LLANGWYLLOG IN ANGLESEY. 


In the summer of 1854 a remarkable deposit of small 
relics of antiquity, chiefly of bronze, amber, and jet, was 
accidentally brought to light in the parish of Llan- 
gwyllog in Anglesey, in a little stream, one of the tribut- 
aries of the Cefni, a river which, after traversing the 
marshy district to the south of Llangefni, flows into the 
great Malldraeth estuary near the extreme southern 
promontory of the island. It is probable that at an 
early period the river may have been navigable for 
small vessels even to a considerable distance from the 
upper end of the Malldraeth Sands, where at the pre- 
scnt time the waters of the Cefni flow into the sea. 

The parish of Llangwyllog is situated in the centre 
of Mona, and about a mile to the north of the old road 
to Holyhead. There are traditions of sanguinary con- 
flict in these parts. The parish church, although pre- 
senting no remarkable features, is not devoid of interest, 
as we are informed by the author of the valuable series 
of papers in the Archeologia Cambrensis entitled “ Mona 
Medieva.”! The discovery above mentioned having 


1 See vol. v, third series, p. 171, where the south doorway of Llan- 
gwyllog Church is figured. The church is dedicated to St. Cwyllog, 
and supposed to have been founded by her in the sixth century. 
(Rees’ Welsh Saints, p. 228.) Fragments of ancient crosses are to 
be seen in the churehyard. 
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come to the knowledge of the Hon. W.O. Stanley, M.P., 
the ancient relics, which had been obtained from the 
finder by the Ven. John Wynne Jones, Archdeacon. of 
Bangor, were with his permission exhibited by Mr. 
Stanley at the meeting of the Archeological Institute 
at Warwick in July, 1864. They were subsequently 
shewn at a meeting of that Society in London, and have 
been briefly noticed in their Journal. The interest 
of such a discovery, however, in relation to the anti- 
quities of Anglesey, claims more detailed record, which 
can scarcely fail, I hope, to prove acceptable to the 
Cambrian archeologist. 

To the courtesy of the Archdeacon, who is rector of 
Héneglwys, about two miles distant from the place 
where the antiquities were found, I have been indebted 
for the following particulars.1_ Having visited the spot 
in order to obtain more precise information, he writes 
as follows: “I am now enabled to state, on the autho- 
rity of the finder, that some of the rings and beads were 
first noticed by him at the bottom of a little stream 
which flows by Llangwyllog Church. ‘The water was 
very low at that time, and, on looking towards the bank, 
the man saw an aperture, out of which he picked with 
his fingers several more of the articles such as those 
which he had found at the bottom of the stream. ‘The 
channel had recently been widened at both sides at that 
place, which is described as situated about four hundred 
yards above Llangwyllog Church. There is nothing 
peculiar in that immediate locality, but there is a field 
about half a mile to the south-east, called ‘Caer Gad,’ 
or ‘the field of battle’; probably the spot referred to 
in Lewis’ Topographical Dictionary as that on which, in 


1 Some account of Héneglwys, ¢.c., the old church, may be found in 
the series of notices entitled ‘“ Mona Mediwva” (Arch. Camb., vol. i, 
p. 65), where the sculptured font and an incised slab, hitherto unex- 
plained, are figured. The ancient fabric, being in ruinous condition, 
was demolished in 1845, and rebuilt with great care and good taste 
under the direction of the rector, now Archdeacon of Bangor, with 
the same plan, and in the same style, as the original; the carved 
mouldings, windows, and other materials being preserved. 
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1143, a bloody battle was fought between the forces of 
Owain Gwynedd and the united hosts of the Erse, 
Manxmen, and Norwegians. About half a mile west of 
Llangwyllog Church there is a remarkable mound on 
rising ground, measuring probably from two to three 
acres, and called ‘ Ynys Gynrig,’ or Kenrick’s Island. 
It' stands in the midst of marshy ground, to which it 
probably owes its insular designation. I must leave it 
to better archeologists than myself to determine whe- 
ther Ynys Gynrig may have derived its name from our 
enemies of the twelfth century. ‘The ring-money, if 
such it be, and also the beads, must, I presume, be of 
much earlier date.” 

I will now proceed to describe the objects found as 
above related. ‘There can be no hesitation in ascribing 
them, as the Archdeacon has pointed out, to a period 
long prior to the memorable conflict to which he ad- 
verts ; earlier, indeed, than any historical record or tradi- 
tion from which we might hope to gain a clue to the 
circumstances connected with their deposit on the mar- 
gin of the river Cefni. It will, however, be perceived 
by the antiquary conversant with the types and dis- 
tinctive character of Irish antiquities, that the relics 
here figured present a marked resemblance to those of 
the same class that occur in the sister kingdom. It is 
scarcely necessary to point out how consistent with the 
traditions of the early occupation of Anglesey by the 
Gwyddel, are the repeated discoveries there made of 
ancient ornaments and weapons, which present to the 
experienced eye unquestionable affinity to Irish types. 
I may here mention particularly the gold penannular 
capsules or dul/e,| with armlets of the same precious 
metal, stated to have been disinterred, about 1856, near 
Gaerwein, and of a type never before found, so far as I 


1 A notice of these ornaments, which were purchased by the Rev. 
Dr. Collingwood Bruce at Newcastle, may be found, Archeol. Journal, 
vol. xiii, p. 295, where similar gold ornaments found in Ireland are 
figured. See also an account of specimens found in co. Limerick, 
and formerly in Mr. Abell’s collection in that city. (Archeol. Journal, 
vol. x, p. 73.) = 
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am aware, except in Ireland, where they are of rare 
occurrence. The limits of my present purpose will not, 
however, admit of the investigation of the ethnological 
questions relating to the early occupants of the island, 
to which, doubtless, not only Irish but Scandinavian 
rovers may during many centuries have resorted. The 
incidental evidence of minor discoveries, such as that 
now under consideration, would suggest the inference 
that Mona may have been frequented by the Irish long 
previously to the memorable conflict about a.p. 440, 
and the slaughter of the Irish chieftain, Sirigi, by Cas- 
wallon at Holyhead.’ 

Amongst the relics brought to light at Llangwyliog, 
I have first to notice a bifid, flat-bladed object of bronze, 
here figured (original size), which bears resemblance to 








Bronze Implement, or Arrow-Head, found at Llangwyllog. Original size. 


1 See some remarks on this subject appended to a memoir on an 
interment found in Holyhead Island, by the Hon. W. O. Stanley. 
(Archeol. Jowrnal, vol. vi, p. 236.) I may also refer to the memoir 
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an arrow-head ; but, according to the conjecture of Irish 
antiquaries, it was intended to be used asa razor. In 
the catalogue of the Museum of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, Sir William Wilde has classed these anomalous 
objects with “toilet articles”; of which, as he observes, 
the Museum possesses few of bronze in comparison with 
Scandinavian collections. In these may be noticed “a 
large assemblage of tweezers, some of them decorated 
with gold, and knife-like articles in great variety, that 
appear to have been used as razors, thus shewing that 
the Northmen either shaved or plucked the beard, pro- 
bably both, whereas the ancient Irish allowed the hair 
to grow on the face, as intended by nature.” There 
are three specimens in the Museum of the Academy. 
_ One of these is figured in Sir W. Wilde’s catalogue 
(fig. 433), where it is described as of one piece, three 
inches and a half long, one inch and three quarters 
wide. It has a stout, flat, stem, decorated on the surface 
with very delicately wrought concentric circles. ‘There 
is a round perforation at the top of the stem, as there is 
likewise in the specimen found in Anglesey, but in 
that instance the cleft dividing the apex is continued to 
the perforation, whereas in the example at Dublin there 
is an intervening, unbroken space of about an eighth of 
an inch, and the bifid extremity is divided into two 
points, somewhat more than half an inch apart at their 
extremities. The edges are described as exceedingly 
hard and sharp. The other two specimens are smaller, 
and in less perfect condition. ‘There is another, of 
larger size, in the Museum of Trinity College, Dublin. 
In the British Museum there are two from the collection 
of Mr. Cooke of Parsonstown, King’s County, Ireland. 
Mr. Clibborn, the curator of the Academy’s collec- 
by the Rev. W. Basil Jones on the vestiges of the Gael (Arch. Oamb., 
New Ser., vol. i, Supp., p. 1; vol. v., p. 257); and to numerous other 
notices in that Journal bearing on the question of the occupation of 
Anglesea by the Irish, and their identity with the ancient race desig- 
nated Gwyddel, which the learned Rowlands was unwilling to admit. 


(Mona Ant., p. 27.) 
1 Sir W. R. Wilde, Catal. Mus. Roy. Irish Acad., p. 549. 
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tion, and whose intimate knowledge of Irish antiquities 
is known to all who have benefited by his courtesy in 
that remarkable Museum, informed me that he had 
been successful in shaving himself with the article-above 
described, a sufficiently firm hold being obtained by 
placing the handle between the thumb and little finger, 
and inserting the fore-finger between the points of the 
bifid extremity. He stated, moreover, that persons con- 
versant with the habits of the Chinese had assured him, 
when visiting the Museum, that implements of similar 
fashion are used in China as razors. It must be ob- 
served, in regard to this ingenious explanation, that no 
other specimen known to me has the bifid point suffi- 
ciently open to admit the fore-finger, according to the 
adjustment adopted by Mr. Clibborn. This circum- 
stance is not, perhaps, fatal to the notion that these 
remarkable objects may have served as depilatories. A 
blade thus fashioned may have been equally convenient 
for such an use when adjusted toashort handle. In the 
specimen’ found in Anglesey there are unquestionably 
marks of insertion in some kind of handle, indicated by 
a slight incrustation of wrugo on the stem or tang, and 
shewing the extent to which the metal had been 
inserted in the haft.!_ This incrustation is indicated by 
shading on the tang in the accompanying woodcut(p.100). 
It is obvious, however, that this appearance affords us 
no evidence as regards the dimensions or nature of the 
object into which the metal was inserted, and that it 
may have been occasioned by the wooden shaft of a 
missile weapon, if, as some suppose with considerable 
probability, these bifid relics were arrow-heads, not de- 
pilatories,—a purpose for which they certainly appear 
little adapted. The objects in Scandinavian collections 
to which Sir W. Wilde has adverted as “ knife-like 
articles in great variety, that appear to have been used 
as razors,” are, as I imagine, implements of bronze 


' It is stated that none of the Irish specimens shew any sign of a 
handle. 
* Catal. Mus. Roy. Irish Acad., p. 549. 
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bearing resemblance to the blades of razors, but mostly 
formed with a small spiral ornament at one end, namely 
that which seems to have been used as the handle, 
Specimens in the Copenhagen Museum are figured in 
Worsaae’s admirable Afbildninger. These have engraved 
ornaments on their blades, supposed to represent the 
long galleys of the Northmen with numerous rowers.’ 
These implements of bronze may probably be razors, 
but they bear no analogy in fashion to the singular bifid 
relics which the discovery at Llangwyllog enables me 
to bring under the consideration of the Cambrian arche- 
ologist. 

Although these observations have already been pro- 
longed to an extent which some readers may regard as 
tedious, I cannot refrain from citing the opinion of a 
valued authority on many questions of archeological 
perplexity, the late Sir Samuel Meyrick. 

Two of the curious objects above noticed were disco- 
vered with other relics, celts, weapons, etc., of bronze, 


in draining the lake of Monalty, near Carrickmacross, 
co. Monaghan, in 1844. ‘These remains have been de- 
scribed by Mr. Shirley in his memoir on the artificial 


? 


insular dwellings, called “ crannoges,” in Ireland, and 
lay on or around an artificial island in that lake. There 
were brooches, pins, and needles, harp-keys, rings of 
various sizes, all of bronze; whilst, mingled amongst 
these objects connected with dress or the occupations 
of daily life, there lay weapons and implements likewise 
of bronze, and including examples of rare occurrence.? 
The bronze relics, similar to that found in Anglesey, 


1 Afbildninger, Copenh., 1854, figs. 125, 126. Compare the speci- 
men figured in the Guide to Northern Archeology, edited by the late 
Earl of Ellesmere (p. 57); also other examples given by Wagener, 
Handbuch, figs. 491, 1155, 1252 ; and by Lindenschmit, Alterth. wns. 
heidn. Vorzeit, etc. Lisch gives a remarkable blade of this type 
(barbier messer), now in the Schwerin Museum, found with an arm- 
let and other ornaments. A pair of tweezers lay upon the blade, 
and was affixed to it by encrusted erugo. 

2 Mr. Shirley’s account of the Irish piled dwellings, which bear 
considerable analogy with the “ pfahlbauten” of the lakes of Switz- 
erland, is given in the Archeol. Journal, vol. iii, pp. 44-48. 
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were described by Mr. Shirley as “ arrow-heads, double 
pointed.” I sent a drawing of one of these objects, the 
first probably brought under the notice of English anti- 
quaries, to Sir Samuel Meyrick, requesting his opinion 
of the purpose for which it was intended. His reply 
was as follows: “The bronze arrow-head appears to 
have been formed on the same principle as those of the 
Boisgemans, or Boschmen, 1.e., Woodlanders, in South 
Africa, part of which being poisoned, on withdrawing 
the arrow, remained in the wound; for in this way only 
can I account for the division at the point, and the per- 
foration in which it terminates.” One of the poisoned 
arrows to which Sir Samuel referred has been figured 
in Skelton’s Illustrations of the Armour and Arms at Good- 
rich Court, vol. ii, pl. clxviii, fig. 5. ‘The shaft is of reed 
tipped with the quill, as supposed, of a porcupine; at 
the end, which apparently is cleft, a small iron barb is 
affixed by aid of a glutinous poison, so that on with- 
drawing the arrow, this envenomed appendage is left in 
the wound. It must be observed that there is no appa- 
rent similarity in form in this bifid African missile, as 
compared with the Irish relics. A certain analogy in 
the contrivance of this refinement of savage cruelty 
seems to have struck the sagacious eye of Sir Samuel 
Meyrick as throwing some light on the obscure inten- 
tion of the supposed arrow-heads found by Mr. Shirley. 

In the Museum of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land there is an unique bronze implement, which has 
been supposed to bear a certain resemblance to those 
found in Ireland, above described, and to have been 
intended possibly for the same uses. By the courtesy 
of the Society, and through the kindness of the Rev. E. 
L. Barnwell, I am permitted to give the accompany- 
ing ‘representation of this relic (see woodcut). It was 
found at Kinleith, Mid-Lothian, in 1863, in gravel, at 
a depth of about eleven feet, in the course of an old 
stream, as described by Dr. Smith, Secretary of the 
Society, in the Proceedings of the Antiquaries of Scot- 
land, vol. v., p. 84. The plate appears to have been cast 
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in a mould, and afterwards finished with a tool.’ The 
metal is stated to be of pure and fine quality. The cut- 
ting blades are gradually brought to a fine edge, with 


Bronze Implement found at Kinleith, N. Britain. Original size. 


great delicacy of workmanship. Dr. Smith has given a 
diagram shewing how this implement, when nicely ad- 
justed between the thumb and middle finger, the fore 
finger being placed in the circular opening between the 
blades, might possibly have been used in like manner 
as the supposed Irish razors before described. I must 
leave it to the curious to determine whether these relics, 
or any of them, could have been destined for such de- 
pilatory purpose. 

I am not aware that any ancient implement has been 
described, resembling the singular relic found at Kin- 
leith, to which, for the purpose of comparison, I have 
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gladly availed myself of the opportunity to invite atten- 
tion. Amongst the remarkable antiquities, however, 
brought to light in Switzerland from the sites of the 
lake-habitations or “ Pfahlbauten” (the first discovery 
of which, in 1854, is due to the sagacity of the learned 
President of the Antiquaries of Zurich, Dr. Keller), 
crescent-shaped bronze implements have occurred at 
Steinberg, on the Lake of Bienne, and they are pre- 
served in the extensive collection formed by Col.Schwab 
at Bienne. A remarkable specimen with a flat perfo- 
rated handle terminating in a ring, as if for suspension, 
was figured by Dr. Keller in his second report on the 
“ Pfahlbauten” in 1858. It measures about three inches 
and a quarter by two and a quarter across the blades.! 
There may, I imagine, be some analogy between these 
relics and that found in Scotland, as related by Dr. 
Smith, but I must hesitate to associate them with those 
discovered in Anglesey and in Ireland, in which I think 
that features of essential difference may be discerned. 
In a subject, however, of so much difficulty, it is only 
by careful and extended comparison that the enigma 
may be solved. 

There have been likewise preserved in the Museum 
at Edinburgh,.as I have been informed by Mr. Barn- 
well, three bronze relics closely resembling in fashion 
and dimensions those which have been described as 
found in Anglesey and in Ireland. They were unknown 
to Dr. Smith at the time when his memoir above cited 
was published, and I hope that he may give a supple- 
mentary notice on a future occasion. I have to thank 
Mr. Stuart, Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, and Mr. W. M’Culloch, Keeper of the Museum, 
for the following particulars. These objects are in de- 
cayed condition; the place and the time of their dis- 


1 Mitth. der Antiqu. Gesellschaft in Ziirich, band xii, taf. 11, fig. 98, 
copied by Troyon, Habit. Lacustr., pl. x, fig. 8. See also Mitth., ut 
supra, band xiv, taf. 16, fig. 10; and compare figs. 14, 15, 21, bid. 
Compare the fragments from Terramara in the same volume, taf. ii, 
figs. 25, 26. 
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covery are unfortunately unknown, nor can it be affirmed 
that they are of Scottish origin. In general fashion 
they resemble the specimen from Llangwyllog. Each 
has a plain stem or tang, as if for insertion in a shaft or 
a handle. There is no appearance of a ring at the end 
of the stem, as in the object found at Kinleith. ‘The 
blades are slightly barbed, and appear to have been cleft, 
two of them have perforations just below the end of 
the cleft. One of the blades may have measured, when 
perfect, not less than two inches and a half in breadth. 
It appears by a drawing in the Library of the Society 
that a bronze celt was found with these objects; it is 
of a socketed type, and undeniably resembles such as 
occur in Ireland, but no evidence has hitherto been 
found to trace the discovery to that country. 

I proceed to describe the other relics found in the 
channel of the Cefni at Llangwyllog. These seem to 
be wholly personal appliances or ornaments. J must 
leave it to erudite archeologists in the Principality or 
in the sister kingdom to determine whether the singular 
object already noticed, found associated with relics ex- 
clusively of that description, is likewise one of the same 
class, or may have been the point of a missile weapon, 
as its fashion and dimensions at first sight would lead 
us to suppose. 

Fig. 1. An armlet of thin bronze wire, simple in con- 
struction. One end has been broken off; it had, doubt- 
less, a little hook, like the other portion of the wire, 
forming an effective fastening. The hooks are slightly 
flattened. 

Fig. 11. A pair of bronze tweezers. These implements, 
probably intended for removing hair, are comparatively 
uncommon amongst relics of the early period of the use 
of bronze, although frequently brought to light with 
Roman vestiges, and still more commonly with inter- 
ments of the Anglo-Saxon age.’ It may deserve notice 


' It is almost unnecessary to cite instances of the very frequent 
occurrence of bronze tweezers amongst the burnt bones in sepul- 
chral urns of the Anglo-Saxon period. See the late Lord Bray- 
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that in several instances, when found accompanying 
unburnt remains, the skeleton has been that of a male. 
Tweezers seem to be of rare occurrence amongst Irish 
antiquities. Sir W. Wilde describes a single pair in 
the collection of the Royal Irish Academy (Catal., p. 
549, fig. 432). This specimen, obtained from a cran- 
noge, is of bronze, elaborately ornamented with diagonal 
lines and small impressed circles. It measures three 
inches in length, and may be of comparatively recent 
date. 

111. An oval bronze relic, to which it is difficult to 
assign a purpose. It seems to have been the mount or 
collet in which some object has been fixed. On the 
reverse there is a perforated knob by which the article, 
an ornament, or possibly a charm, may have been sus- 
pended and worn about the person. It has been sug- 
gested that the tooth of some animal, not unfrequently 
used as a charm, may have been affixed to this mount- 

-ing, which is in imperfect condition. 

1v. A hollow bronze ring with perforations trans- 
versely ; one of them oval, and considerably larger than 
that on the opposite side of the hoop. This relic has a 
singularly Hibernian aspect. Hollow rings and bosses 
with lateral loops, or with apertures through which 
ring-chains and other complicated adjustments are 
affixed, occur frequently in Ireland. There are examples 
in great variety in the Museum of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy.! One of the most remarkable of these combina- 
tions of rings is figured by Vallancey under the name 
of “ Iogh Draoach” (Druids’ chains of knowledge, or 
chains of divination), found frequently in the Irish bogs. 

v. A bronze boss or button with a shank on the re- 
verse, and very skilfully cast in one piece. Four of 
these objects, slightly differing in size, came into the 
possession of the Archdeacon of Bangor with the other 


brooke’s Savon Obsequies, plate xi; Wylie’s Fairford Graves, plate ix ; 
Mr. Roach Smith’s observations, Invent. Sepulch., introd., p. xxxiii ; 
and Mr. Wright’s Celt, Roman, and Sazon, p. 423. 

1 Sir W. Wilde’s Catal., pp. 578, 579. - 
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relics under consideration. The bold relief and perfec- 
tion in workmanship are remarkable. These little bosses . 
bear much resemblance to objects for various uses found 
in Ireland, such as the heads of pins for fastening the 
dress, ornaments connected with chains, and the like. 

vi. Bronze rings varying considerably in size, from 
about one inch and three-eighths to three-eighths of an 
inch. Of these, thirteen were brought by the finder. 
They are solid,cast singly, and present great diversity in 
thickness as well as diameter. They belong to a class of 
relics heretofore designated “ ring-money,” in the form- 
ation of which, however, there does not appear, as Sir 
William Wilde observes, to be any arrangement as to 
either size or weight, and he concludes that “ they were 
probably used either for harness, or in connexion with 
armour or personal decoration.”! In this opinion those 
who have carefully examined this class of objects seem 
fully disposed to concur; and it deserves notice that 
such bronze rings, comparatively of rare occurrence in 
this country, are found in singular profusion in Ireland. 

vi. A ring, apparently of some hard, close-grained 
stone of dark green colour. I have not been able to 
ascertain the material. This object probably formed a 
portion of a necklace. It will be observed that it is so 
fashioned, one side of the hoop being wider than the 
other, that the ring would adjust itself with nicer pre- 
cision to the curve of a string of beads or other orna- 
ments worn around the neck or brow. It is perforated, 
like No. 4, across the diameter of the hoop. On one of 
its sides there are also four small cavities, shewn in the 
woodcut, the intention of which is not apparent. 

vit. A bead of some lustrous black substance, proba- 
bly jet, or anthracite of fine quality. This, like that last 
described, presents the peculiarity of being, if the phrase 
be admissible, wedge-shaped, so as to fit more neatly in 
its position with other beads or ornaments strung on a 
lace as acollar. I have rarely met with other examples 
of this ingenious contrivance, which indicates consider- 
able mechanical forethought and careful finish. ‘The 

1 Catal. Mus. Roy. Irish Acad., p. 595. 
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perforation is suited for a large string, being about a 
quarter of an inch in diameter. 

1x. A necklace of beads of amber, to which the bead 
of jet last described is here added in the woodcut. 
Eighteen beads of amber were obtained from the finder, 
but the ornament, when complete, may probably have 
consisted of a larger number. ‘They are, for the most 
part, neatly fashioned, not spherical, but considerably 
depressed, some of them being so flat as to resemble 
thick rings. They range from about one inch and three- 
fifths, greatest diameter, to somewhat less than three- 
eighthsof an inch. The amber is mostly opaque, mottled 
with dingy or greenish discolorations. Five of the 
beads, however, are of bright, honey-colored, translu- 
cent amber; two are black, and quite opaque; and 
three are examples of the opaque, pale yellow material, 
such as is obtained, I believe, from the Baltic. Beads 
and ornaments of amber and jet are found abundantly 
in Ireland. These beads, described by Sir W. Wilde’ as 
mostly of globular form, vary greatly in size, the largest 
being two inches and three-quarters in diameter. In 
the Museum of the Irish Academy there are not less 
than four hundred and ninety one beads-of amber. I 
have not seen relics of this material found in the Prin- 
cipality, but they have doubtless repeatedly occurred 
there in sepulchral deposits, as they have likewise in all 
other parts of the British islands. Amber was regarded, 
probably at all periods, as possessing a certain physical 
or talismanic virtue. It was used in remarkable profu- 
sion in Anglo-Saxon times, as we learn from Douglas, 
Roach Smith, Akerman, and all who have investigated 
the sepulchral usages of that period. It occurs, how- 
ever, very commonly amongst remains of earlier ages. 
Numerous remarkable instances might be cited in exca- 
vations of British barrows by Sir Richard Colt Hoare 

1 Catal. Roy. Irish Acad., p. 240. The circumstances relating to 
the discoveries of these objects have unfortunately not been recorded. 
It is stated that amber beads have occurred in barrows in Ireland, 
and they are frequently found in crannoges ; but many, especially 


those of globular shape, are doubtless of a very recent date, having 
been used by all classes as precule in counting their prayers. 
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and other explorers. In a barrow at Upton Lovel, 
Wilts, examined by Mr. Cunnington, nearly a thousand 
beads of amber were disinterred. I may here notice, as 
a discovery of interest in the Marches of Wales, the 
large amber beads stated to have been found five feet 
under the basaltic rock on the south side of the Titter- 
stone Clee Hill, Salop. They were submitted to the 
Society of Antiquaries by the late Mr. Botfield in 1851. 
Mr. Akerman was of opinion that these were of the 
Celtic period, and had perhaps formed a chaplet, not a 
necklace, since chaplets of such description are men- 
tioned by Aneurin. It is true that in the Gododin it is 
said of a warlike chief, “amber beads in ringlets encir- 
cled his temples’; but it must be-remembered that 
Aneurin, who has been regarded by some authorities as 
identical with Gildas, lived about the middle of the 
sixth century. Numerous beads of amber or resin lay © 
in rows on the gold corselet found at Mold, Flintshire. 
(Archeologia, vol. xxvi, p. 424.) 

In conclusion I may state the opinion which I have 
been led to form, that the antiquities found at Llan- 
gwyllog are of Irish origin, and belong to the later part 
of the period of the prevalent use of bronze, and when 
iron, if not wholly unknown, was rarely employed. 

The curious group of relics to which I have thus, I 
fear tediously, sought to invite the notice of the arche- 
ologists of Cambria, have been generously presented by 
the Archdeacon to the national series, which has taken 
such rapid development in the British Museum under 
the care of Mr. Franks. It is obviously of importance 
that the collection most accessible for public instruction 
and for reference should be augmented, whenever occa- 
sion may occur, by examples from various quarters of 
the British islands; more especially when, as in the 
case under consideration, the discovery presents features 
of more than ordinary interest. Abert Way. 


i Archeologia, xv, p. 129. * Proceedings Soc. Antiq., ii, p. 186. 

3 Gododin, i, 40, Myvyrian Archeology. It has been stated that 
ringlets of beads may be discovered on certain coins of Cunobeline, 
who reigned early in the first century. 
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assant ene gylch oe deulu e hun pymp marchauc arugeint. Rei 
ereill onadunt a las ene vedin gentaf. llawer o viloed onadunt a 
las. Ar Ileill a rodassant eu kefneu y wyr gruffud ac a em- 
chuelassant ar fo.Gruffud enteu oe gnotaedic deuaut en vudugaul 
ae hemlynus wynteu ef ae niuer trwy y llwyneu. ar glynnyeu. ar 
hang ar ‘nynyded en hyte nos honno urth y lleuat ac en hyt e 

yd drannoeth. a breid vu o diengis nep onadunt or vrwyder y 
eu gwlat e hunein. A guedy darvot y vrwyder ofynhau brat o 
barthret gruffud a oruc rys. ymdynnu a dan gel kyfliw gur a 
llwyn a oruc o gedymdeithas gruffud ae wyr ac nyt emdang- 
osses y nep onadunt o henne allan ac am henney sorres gruffud. 
Ac am henne yd erchis gruffud yu wyr anreithyaw kyuoeth rys. 
Ac y velly y darvu. Emenyd hagen y bu e vrwyder endaw a 
‘eilw kiudaut e wlat menyd carn. Sef yu henne menyd e gar- 
ned. canys, eno e mae diruawr garned o vein a dan er honn y 
cladwt rysswr yg kynoessoed gynt. A guede gwneithur dir- 
vaur bla eno a llawer o anreithyeu e kerdus gruffud parth ac 
arwystli ac y distrywyus ac y lladaud y guerin. ac y lloskes y 
tei ae gwraged ae morwynnyon a duc yg keithiwet. Ac y 
velly e talws y chwyl y drahaearn. Odena y kerdus y bowys 
ene lle e dangosses ar hynt y greulonder yu urthuynepwyr o 
devaut budugaul. ac nyt arbedus keuei yr eglwysseu. A guedi 
llad y uelly y elynyon a distriw eu daear en gubel yd emchuelus 
yu briodolder a thref y dat ehun. yu medu ac yu thagneuedu. 
ac y bu orfowys a heduch yg gwyned ychydic 0 dieuoed. Ac 
val yd oed y uelly en arver ouwynnyant y vrenhinyaeth y kyff- 
roet meiryawn goch o saeth diauwl y varwn ehun. acy kuhudus 
ef urth hu yarll caer ac y bredychus ene mod hun. peri a oruc 
y deu yarll o freinc nyt amgen er hu a dywetpwyt uchot a hu 
yarll amwythic. mab royzer o gastell baldwin dyvot y gyt ac 
amylder marchogyon a phedyt ganthunt hyt y ruc en edeirn- 
yawn. y bradur hagen ae bredychus ef or geiryeu hyn. Arg- 
luyd hep ef mae deu yarll or ardal yth annerch ac yth wediaw 
am dy dyuot en diogel gyt ath wyr dieither y gyfruch ac wynt 
hyt yg gruc en edeirnyawn. A Gruffud gan gredu er emad- 
rodyon henne a doeth hyt en lle y deillyadaeth. A phan weles 
yr yeirll ef. e daleassant ac ef ae niuer. ac y dodassant ef yg 
geol gaer e carchar guaethaf a geuynneu arnaw deudeng blyned. 





VITA GRIFFINI FILIIT CONANI R. VENEDOTLA 
VEL NORTHWALLIA. 


Auditis vero nominibus eorum, qui Rhesi patriam tanta clade 
affecerunt, ira indignationeq’ exestuans Griffinus, querit ab eo, 
quodnam illi laboris premium constitueret, si contra illos ejus 
hostes secum bellum gereret: Dimidium (inquit Rhesus) diti- 
onis mez tibi dabo, homagiumq’ tibi prestabo. Conditionem 
accepit Griffinus: sdemq’ divo Davidi sacram ambo petunt, 
cum orandi tum federis ineundi gratia: quo jurejurando confir- 
mato, benedictioneq’ interposita, statim Griffinus iter arripit, 
sequentibus eum Danis, Hibernis, plurimisq’ Venedotis ad 
numerum 160, duce Cyndelo filio Comisi Monensis. Rhesus 
cum perpaucis Australibus letus simul proficiscitur ; perbelle 
secum actum cogitans, quod tam opportunum auxilium nactus 
esset. Longo jam itinere dimenso ad vesperam in montes per- 
veniunt, ubi castra posuissent predicti reges. Tum Rhesus 
Griffinum sic est allocutus: Domine differamus preelium in 
crastinum, quod jam advesperascit, et lux defectura est. Differ 
(inquit Griffinus) quousq’ tibi placuerit, ego vero cum ea, quam 
paratam habeo, cohorte in eos impetum faciam. Quod, ut dix- 
erat, prestabat. Terrore ingenti conturbantur reges, stupent- 
que dum copias Griffini feroces, constipata militum agmina, 
splendentia vexilla, Danos bipennibus armatos, Hibernos jacula 
ferreis cuspidibus cultellata ferentes, et hastatos scutatosque 
Venedotos contra se venire conspiciunt. Ipse vero Griffinus 
in proelium primus irruit, non secus ac gigas, vel leo indefessus 
cruento gladio inimicos prosternens, milites suos animose in 
hostes excitans, et ne terga adversariis darent alacriter exhor- 
tans. Fit bellum atrocissimum et cruentum, cujus famam post 
patrum mortem longe exaudient filii, Clamor preliantium in 
coelum usque ascendit: resonare visa est terra fremitu equorum 
et peditum: pugnaces dimicantium voces longe, lateque exau- 
diuntur, strepitus armorum ingens fuit. Tanta strages facta 
est, dum Griffini copie hostes suos delerent, sibique cedere 
compellerent, ut sudoris et sanguinis flumina decurrisse puta- 
rentur. Tandem Trahaernus efiusis visceribus transfoditur, et 
in terram pronus dejectus, quasi herbas viventes carpendo den- 
tibus, et super arma palpare visus est. Cujus cadaver ut car- 
men suillam in lardum Gwcharkius Hibernus condidit ; eodem 
in loco ceciderunt de stipatoribus equites 25, alii vero eorum 
primo agmine deleti sunt: multa suorum millia interficiuntur, 
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y wyr dieither enteu wedy eu dale a dorret y uaut deheu y law 
pob un onadunt ac y val henne y gadassant wy emdeith. A 
phan glywyt henne y guascarassant y lleill. canys emadraud 
duywaul a dyweit. mi a drawaf y bugeil a deueit y genveint a 
wascarant. Kedemdeitheon gwahanredaul gruffud a dywedynt 
y uot ef en wr kymedraul y veint a gwallt melyn arnaw. ac 
emennyd guressauc. ac wynep crwn. da y liw a llygeit maur 
guedus. ac aeleu tec. a baryf wedus. a mwnugyl crwn. a chnaut 
gwyn. ac aelodeu grymus. a byssed hiryon. ac esgeiryeu un- 
yaun, a thraet tec. kywreint oed a huaudel en amravaellyon 
yeithyoed. Bonhedic oed enteu a thrugarauc urth y giwdaut. 
a chreulawn wrth y elynyon. a gwychraf em brwyder. Ac ene 
lle wedy e dale ef e doeth hu yarll yu gyuoeth enteu en amylder 
torvoed ac y gwnaeth kestyll a lleoed cadarn o deuaut y freinc 
a bot en argluyd ar e tir. castell a oruc emon ac arall en arvon. 
en hen gaer custennin amperauder vab constans vaur. Arall 
a wnaeth ym bangor. ac arall ym meiryonnyd. Ac a ossodes 
andunt marchogyon a phedyt seithydyon. a chemeint a wnaeth- 
ant o drwe ac na wnaethpwyt y gyfryu er dechreu y byt. a llef 
y bobyl a esgynnws ar er arglwyd ac enteu ae guerendewis wy. 
Ac en hene y kerdus heibyau un ylyned ar-bemthec ac e ryd- 
haut gruffud oe garchar. ee guryanc o edeirnyawn kenwric 
hir oed y enw a doeth y gaer ac ychydic o gedemdeitheon y 
gyt ac ef y brynueu hangenreidyeu. A phan weles enteu y frenin 
en evynnauc ym plas e dinas y kemyrth ar y geuyn ef ac y duc 
hep wybot acy kerdus y emdeith ef ae gedemdeitheon pyrnawn 
pan ytoed y burgeissyeit en bwyta. ac y porthes ene dy ehun 
ef rynnawd o dydyeu a dan gel. A guede tervyn dieuoed a 
chryfhau gruffud y duc ef nos hyd e mon ac ena e diwalus san- 
def vab ayre ef yg kud. Ac odena wede ychydic o dydyeu yd 
esgynnus y long y vynnu mynet y werdon. ac eissyoes y gurth- 
wynt ae duc hyt ym porth hodni en deheubarth. Odena y 
kerdus er tir a naw kedemteith etholedic ganthau. ar nauvet a 
las ar hynt. Kiwdaut y wlat honno a emladus ac ef teir gueith 
e dyd hwnnw ar teirgueith henne y gorvu ef arnadunt hwy ef 
ae wyth gedemdeith. a llad o honaw enteu e hun un or gueiss- 
yon bonhedicaf a hanoed or kyuoeth hunw. Ac y velly y dien- 
ghis y ganthunt. Odena ar y kerdet hwnnw y doeth hyt en 
ardudwy en bedrus ganthaw pa le y kyrchei rac brat y freinc. 
A phan y gueles meibeon gollwyn ef eginir. gellan. merwyd. 
edneuet. y truanassant urthau ac y diwallassant ef a dan gel y 
mewn gogoveu diffeith. A guedy diwed missoed e duunassant 
idaw wythugeinwyr. ac y krwydrassant 0 le i le yg gwyned can 
wneuthur colledeu en oes yr yarl hu. megys dauid vrenhin mab 
ysai o vethlem yg gulat iudea en oes saul vrenhin. A guedy 
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reliquorum nonnulli terga verterunt, inque fugam se precipita- 
runt. Griffinus vero victor more suo consueto eos per sylvas, 
valles, paludes, et montes tota illa nocte, lucente luna, et per 
totum diem posterum adeo acriter persecutus est, ut ex tanto 
numero vix unus aliquis in patriam sit reversus. Post hoc 
bellum terribile fortiter per Griffinum confectum, Rhesus ne 
periculum proditionis a Griffino sibi intenderetur, subduxit sese 
sub crepusculum ab amicitia, et consortio illius, nec in ejus 
conspectum se postea dedit. Qua perfidia commotus Griffinus 
suos ditionem Rhesi depopulari jussit, quod et factum est. 
Mons autem in quo hoc bellum gestum est, incole montem 
Carn appellant, quod ibi Garnedd, i. e. lapidum ingens cumulus 
congestus sit, sub quo heroem aliquem multis antea seculis 
sepultum esse ferunt. Postquam vero hanc regionem maxima 
clade depopulationeq’ funditus devastasset, Griffinus in Arwist- 
lensem pagum copias duxit, in quo cede et flamma deseviens, 
uxoribus virginibusq’ eorum in captivitatem ductis Trahaerni 
injurias rursum in suorum capita persolvit. Postremo in Pow- 
isiam se contulit, ubi victoria potitus summa crudelitate in 
hostes usus est, adeo ut nec ecclesiis pepercerit. Ita tandem 
inimicis omnibus fusis, terraque eorum penitus in solitudinem 
redacta, in paternam hereditatem honorifice reversus est, ut 
eam quietam et pace felicem redderet,ac gubernaret. Sic Vene- 
dotia magna tranquillitate ad aliquod tempus gavisa est. 

Dum ad hunc modum Griffinus regni sui deliciis frueretur 
Meirianus Rufus Baro suus diabolico incitatus telo, eum coram 
Hugone comite Cestrie maliciose non solum accusavit, sed per- 
didit sic. Duos comites Francos Hugonem scilicet prius nomi- 
natum, et Hugonem Salopie filium Rogeri de Monte Gomerico 
jussit ut equites peditesq’ magno numero secum usque locum 
Ruc dictum, in Edeirnyon ducerent. Tum proditor hiis adula- 
toriis verbis eum decepit: Salutant te (inquit) princeps mag- 
nifice comites duo illustres, qui tibi vicini ad confinia tui regni 
habitant. Hii summopere a te contendunt, ut apud Ruc in 
Edeirnion ad colloquendum cum tuis auxiliartis, et hospitibus 
venire digneris, interposita sponsione eundi redeundique sine 
periculo. Hujus vocibus fidem adhibens Griffinus, in illam sui 
principatus locum profectus,ut in conspectum comitum venerat, 
comprehendi eum statim mandarunt, et in publica foetentique 
custodia Cestrize ferreis catenis devinctum annis 12 tenuerunt, 
hospites vero ejus tum etiam captos, amputatis sigulorum pol- 
licibus dextris, inhumanius afflictos, liberos dimiserunt. Ceteri 
audito tanto facinore, in varias regiones sunt dispersi, non aliter 
atque illud divinum oraculum habeat: Percutiam pastorem, et 
dispergentur oves gregis. Amici ac domestici Griffini retule- 
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guelet or freinc a oed ena ene kestyll evo en afryoli y velly cu 
hemlyn a wnaethant ac wynt a chiwdaut e wlat yg coed ac y 
maes megys gellgwn neu callgun en hely ac en dilit carw blin. 
A phan adnabu enteu na allei emdianc y velly yd aeth en yscraff 
e canonwyr en aber daron ac en honno a dan rwyf y daeth hyt 
en ywerdon. Odeno eilchuyl ym pen y mis y doeth dracheuyn 
en er un yscraff ac y cavas aber er un avon or lle y kychwyn- 
nassei. Ac odeno y kerdus eilweith dracheuen hyt en y wer- 
don. Ac odeno wedy kemryt kyngor y kerdus o hwyl a rwyf 
hyt en enyssed denmarc ar gothrei vrenhin y gyveillt y adol- 
wyn idaw llongeu ac eu doodreuyn ac eu reidyeu canys ena 
gentaf ry dothoed ataw gan emdiryet y geissyaw porth. Ac 
enteu a ganorthwyws idaw ef gan gyt diodef a chytdoluryaw ae 
venych beryglon ef. Ac odena y kerdus gruffud a thrinigein 
long ganthaw ac y doeth hyt e mon y arvaethu ef a gwyr er 
enyssed emlad a chastell y freinc. a gwyr e wlat a vuant ormod 
llesteir udunt. Ac ena y bu urwyder lidyauc creulawn galet. 
or bore hyt byrnhawn a llawer a digwyddassant o bop barth. 
ar gwyr deurhaf en gentaf. Ac em plith henne neidyaw a 
oruc gruffud or blaen ene vydin gentaf y drychu y freine Ilur- 
ugauc a helmauc oe uwyall deu vinyauc. vegis dauyd vrenhin 
em plith y philistewyssyon. Ar nos a wahanus y vrwyder. 
A guedy daruot e vrwyder y llongeu a gerdassant yr enyssed. 
evo hagen ac un llong ganthaw a drigyus en ron enys. nyt 
amgen enys dinewyt e mor ac a yspeillyus llong en dyuod o 
gaer a llad y guerin. A thrannoeth ef a hwyllyus parth a lleyn 
ac a doeth y borth nevyn. A phan gigleu wyr y cantreuoed 
henne dyuot ar vrys a orugant ataw gwyr lleyn ac euyonyd ac 
ardudwy. ac arvon a ros a dyfrynt cluyt ae arvoll mal y deleynt 
eu hargluyd dyledauc. A guedy cadarnhau gruffud o lu maur 
ene gylch trwy nerth duw e damgylchynus e castell a dywed- 
pwyd uchot.a oed y mon. ac a emladus ac ef rynnawd o dydyeu. 
Ar freinc ac eu keyryd. ac eu kadernyt. ac eu tyroed en burw 
ergydyeu a saytheu. ac a chuareleu. ac a thafleu ac a magneleu. 
en gawadeu. Ac eissyoes eu gorchyuygu a wnaethpuyt udunt 
o beunydyawl emlad e kemry. Ku hystiwart llys a las er hun 
a oed en medu y castell a phetwarguyr a chueugeint o varch- 
ogyon y gyt acef. A guedy lloski e castell a goruot ar y gel- 
ynyon llawenhau a oruc gruffud a cherdet am ben y kestyll 
ereill a oedent en lleoed ereill ene deyrnas ac emlad ac wynt ac 
eu lloski ac eu torri. a lad eu guerin endunt em pob lle. Rydhau 
gwyned a oruc oe chestyll a chemryt y gyvoeth idaw ehun. A 
thalu eu chuyl en deilung yu urthuynebwyr. A heduch vu 
wyned ena dwy vlyned. A choffa hyn hewyt pan ytoed gruffud 
en emlad a chastell aber llienyauc y mon ar y chueugeinvet o 
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runt eum fuisse stature mediocris capillis flavis, cerebro calido, 
facie rotunda, et formosi coloris, oculis cum decore grandiori- 
bus, superciliis perpulchris, barba decora, collo subrotundo, 
carne candida, membris robustis, digitis longis, tibiis rectis, et 
speciosis pedibus ; peritumr et externarum linguarum scientia 
excellentem ; in milites clementem et munificum, in hostes mag- 
nanimum, et in preeliis fortissimum. 

Interim Hugo Comes Cestriz in ditionem ejus copias ingentes 
adduxit, ac castella, aliaque preesidia diversis in locis edificari 
curavit, Francorum more, quo et terre illi facilius imperaret. 
Hoc tempore castellum in Mona constituit, aliud in Arvonia in 
antiqua urbe Constantini imperatoris filii Constantii Magni, 
aliud apud Bangor, aliudque in Meirioneth : in quibus ad eorum 
defensionem equites, pedites, sagittariosque collocavit. Qui 
tanta crudelitate tantisque malis patriz incolas affecerunt, 
quantam nulla unquam etas viderat. At populorum clamor ad 
Deum ascendebat, ipseque illis opportuno tempore subsidium 
tulit. Siquidem post sedecim annorum spatium e carcere Grif- 
finus liberatus est, idque sic evenit. Juvenis quidam Ederni- 
ensis Kynwricus Longus nomine una cum paucis sodalibus 
Cestriam veniens ad necessaria coemenda, conspicit forte in 
palatio civitatis suum regem vinculis astrictum, quem in dorso 
abreptum clam e civitate subduxit, iterque in patriam vespere 
cum sociis conficit, civibus jam ccenantibus, atque domi apud 
se tacite diebus nonnullis aluit. Quibus elapsis valetudineque 
recuperata, latenter noctu Griffinum in Monam deduxit, ubi 
Sandevus filius Ayrei clanculum ei necessaria subministravit : 
verum non multo post, conscensa navi, in Hiberniam transfre- 
tare tentavit: at ventus adversus eum in portum Hodni in 
australibus partibus Wallie coegit. Inde pedestri itinere per- 
gens novem electissimis amicis tantummodo comitatus (quorum 
nonus ibi occubuit), tribus vicibus uno, eodemque die, presidi- 
arlis militibus illius regionis pugnavit, terque eos superavit, 
quum octo tantum illi superessent comites : unumque ipse ex 
adversariis generis nobilitate in illa regione preestantem inter- 
fecit, sicque ex illorum manibus evasit. Iter hoc in Ardudwy 
usque confecit, incertus quo pergeret, ne proderetur a Francis. 
Tandem filii Collwini Egimirus, Gellanus, Merwydus, ac Eden- 
yvedus eum ad se compassione moti receperunt, rebusque neces- 
sariis in desertis latibulis sustentarunt. Post aliquot menses 
60 viros ad illum coegerunt, ac per Venedotiam de loco in locum 
diversa loca peragrant, damna inferentes non modica dum 
Hugo Comes vixit: ut olim David filius Isai Bethleemita in 
terra Judea tempore Saulis regis. Cum vero Franci, qui in 
presidiis morabantur, eum tanta mala operantem senserant, 
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wyr a phedwarardec o veibeon yeueinc y loski o honaw ae an- 
reithyaw a llad Ilawer or castellwyr a guede y anreithyaw en 
llwyr emchuelut hyt e tu arall y von yd oed teir llong idaw. 
Ar castellwyr a gwyr mon ae hemlynassant enteu en hyt e dyd 
gan vrwydraw eny ol en wychyr.. Ac val kynt y kerdassant 
wynteu dracheuyn ar anreith ac a freinc a saesson en rwym 
ganthunt ac en garcharoryon. A llawer oc eu hemlynwyr a 
ladassant or hir vrwyder. Ac ena y diguydus gellan telynyaur 
penkerd o barthret gruffud ene llynges. Padarn yr y gyuar- 
uydet ae drybelitet a allei mynegi en Ilwyr kyfrangeu gruffud 
ae ryveloed y rung kemry ac ywerdon ac enyssed denmarc ac 
amravaellyon genedloed ereill. mivi a gyuadeuaf nas dichonaf 
vi ac nas dichonwn pei bedwn kyn huotlet a thullius vard ym 
pros. ac a maro vard en traethaud mydyr. Ac val yd oed 
gruffud y velly weithieu en rwyd weithyeu en afruyd racdaw ef 
a gemyrth gureic angharat y henw. merch y ewein vab edwin. 
er honn a dywedynt doethyon y kyuoeth y bot en vonhedic 
hyduf. Walltwen. lygatvras. oskethloyu. a chorff gualcheid. ac 
aclodeu grymus. ac esgeiryeu hyduf ar traet goreu. a byssed 
hiryon. ac ewineu teneu. hynaus a huaudel. a da o uwyt a lynn. 
a doeth. a chall. a chyngorwreic da. trugarauc urth y chyuoeth. 
a chardodus urth achanogyon. a chyfreithus ym pob beth. Ac 
o honno y bu idaw meibeon a merchet. enw y meibeon vu cat- 
wallawn. ac ewein. a chatwalader. Ae verchet oed. Guenlliant. 
a maryret. a rannillt. a sussanna. ac annest. Ef a vu veibeon 
a merchet idaw heuyt o garyatwraged. A phan gigleu guilim 
gledyf hir brenhin lloeger miluryaeth gruffud ae dywalder. ae 
greulonder en erbyn e freinc aniodef vu ganthaw a chyffroi a 
oruc y holl deyrnas ene erbyn a dyuot hyt yg gwyned en am- 
ylder torvoed marchogyon a phedyt gan arvaethu dileu a dis- 
tryw paub or giwdaut en llwyr hyt na bei en vyw kemeint a 
chi. Ef heuyt a arvaethassei torri rholl goedyd ar llwyneu hyt 
na bei wascaut nac amdiffyn ir gwyndyt o henne allan. Ac 
urth henne e lluestws ac y pebyllyws gentaf em mur castell a 
rei or kemry en gyuarwydyeit idaw. A phan gigleu gruffud 
henne y kynullws enteu llu y holl vrenhinyaeth ac y kerdus ene 
erbyn ef urth wneuthur ragotvaeu idaw en lleoed keuing pan 
dysgynnei or menyd. Ac ouynhau henne a oruc enteu a chyuar- 
chuelut y lu trwy berued y wlat eny doeth y gaer hep wneuthur 
nep kyfryu gollet en er hynt honno y giwdaut y wlad. ac ny 
chavas ganthaw nep kyfryu frwyth nac enill namen un vuch. a 
cholli rann vaur o varchogyon ac acueryeit a gueissyon a meirch 
a llawer o daoed ereill. Ac y velly e dielws ryuyc y freinc hyt 
ar dim. Ac en henne uyth gruffud ae lu ganthaw weithyeu or 
blaen weithyeu en ol weithyeu ar deheu weithyeu ar assw udunt 
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ipsi milites in defensionem patrie relicti, eum per sylvas, per- 
que agros, ut canes venatici defessum cervum indagare et per- 
sequi student. Itaque sublata omni spe evadéndi, naviculam 
canonicorum de Aberdaron conscendit, in qua remigum impor- 
tunis laboribus in Hyberniam tandem pervenit. Inde infra 
mensem reversus in eadem navicula, in flumine a quo solvebat 
stationem reperit, et inde mox in Hiberniam reversus est; a 
qua in insulas Danizw maturiori capto consilio ad Gothreum 
regem familiarem adnavigavit, ut ab eo naves aliaque ad res 
suas necessaria impetraret. Quodque tunc primum ad eum 
confugerat, confisus se subsidia accepturum. Cujus adventu 
contristatus rex, conpati, atque condolere crebris ejus miseriis 
copit. Ad extremum Griffinus inde cum classe 60 navium sibi 
in subsidium concessa Monam appulit, ut cum Francis castella 
tutantibus ipse, quique cum eo ex insulis devenerant, proelia- 
retur. At incole summo illi impedimento fuere. Bellum ges- 
tum est seevum et crudele ab aurora usque ad vesperam, multi- 
que utrinque ceciderunt, quique animo forti prestabant, in 
primo impetu. Tum Griffinus in confertissimos hostes prorupit, 
seque in primum agmen dat, ut Francos loricatos, et galeatos 
sua bipenni armatus prosterneret, ut David rex inter Philis- 
theos. Nox prcelium diremit, navesque auxiliarie in insulas 
sunt profecte. At ipse in quandam insulam (que Phocarum, 
vel vitulorum marinorum vocatur) cum una solummodo navi 
secessit, ex qua navem e Cestrensi portu vectam occisis nautis 
depreedatus est: ac postero die Leynum versus vela dans, in 
portum Nevim salvus cum suis omnibus intravit. Quod ubi ad 
cantredorum incolas fama detulisset, convolarunt statim ex sin- 
gulis regni partibus, scilicet homines de Leyno, Evyonith, Ar- 
dudwy, Arvonia, Rossia, et Dyffrynclwyt, i.e. valle Cluydana, qui 
ad sui legitimi principis obsequia exequenda fidem suam tra- 
dunt. Collecto sic ingenti exercitu confirmatus Griffinus, adju- 
vante eum Deo optimo, maximo, copias duxit adversus castellum 
quod superius diximus in Mona exedificatum esse, quod ad ali- 
quot dies oppugnavit. At Franci obsessi e muris, propugna- 
culis, et turribus in eos jacula torserunt, sagittas emiserunt, 
saxa balistis dejecerunt, aliisque sese instrumentis bellicis de- 
fensitarunt: donec tandem quotidiana, et assidua Cambrorum 
oppugnatione cedere sint coacti, ceciditque eorum dux, vel 
senescallus, cujus erat hoc castellum, aliique 64 cum eo. Hoc 
castello flammis consumpto hostibusque expugnatis, tanto suc- 
cessu letus Griffinus, adversus reliqua in ejus regno castella 
pergit : que pugnando ceepit, diruit, ac incendit, populumque 
in ipsis universum gladio occidit. Ad hunc modum adversariis 
omnibus devictis Venedotiam a castellis liberam reddidit, et 
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rac gwneithur onadunt nep ryw gollet ene kyuoeth. A phei 
as ry atei gruffud yw wyr emgymyscu ac wynt ar y llwyneu 
diwethaf dyd uydei hwnnw y vrenhin lloegyr ae freinc. Enteu 
hagen a arbedus idaw ef megys dauyd vrenhin gynt y saul. A 

edy daruot henne hu yarll caer er hwn a dywetpuyt uchot 
gureid er holl drwc megys antiochus gynt a gynullws llynges a 
llu diruaur anryued yr wlad. gan dristit a chwynvan a dolur a 
choffau y gastellwyr. a diwreidyau y gestyll a lladua e varch- 
ogyon. ac gytduwnws ac ef hu arall yarll amwythic ae lu enteu 
val e delynt y gyt.en gyvun e dial e colledeu rywnathoed gruffud 
udunt. Ac urth henne e kerdassant ac eu llu en eu llynges ar 
vor hyt yg kyuoeth gruffud. Ac ewein vab edwin ac uchdryt 
y vraut oc eu blaen ac eu gallu. A phan vu honneit henne 
guyr gwyned a phowys a gytduwnassant y urthuynebu udunt 
hep darystung. Ac urth henne y mudassant argluydi powys 
nyt amgen cadugawn a maredud y vraut ac eu hanhedeu gan- 
thunt hyt ar gruffud. Ac ena wede (the first Hengwrt MS. goes 
no further. The sequel is transcribed from another, where the 
orthography is more recent) cymryt cyt gyngor ydd aethant hyt 
ym Mon, ac wynt a Gruffydd, ac yno ydd ymddifferassant megis 
y mewn caer a faei ddamgylchynedic o weilgi. Canys i Ruffudd 
rhyddothoedd unllong ar bymthec o gyfar eu hirion yn borth 
iddaw o Iwerddon, ar rhei hynny i frwydraw ar for yn erbyn 
llynges yr Ieirll. A phan ddoeth hynny at yr Ieirll anfonas- 
sant wynteu gennadeu hyt ar y llongeu rhyddothoedd i gyn- 
northwyaw Gruffudd, i erchi uddunt pallu iddaw pan fei cyfyngaf 
arnaw, a dyfod attaddunt wynteu er a fynnynt o dda, ag felly 
y darfu wedi credu o naddunt i dwyll y Ffreinc, y tywalldasant 
yr holl ynys gan dorri eu harfoll wrth Gruffudd, a phan wybu 
Ruffudd hynny doluriaw a chymmrawu yn fawr a oruc, can ni 
wyddiat pa gyngor a wnei yn erbyn ei wrthwynebwyr o Ffreinc 
ar brat-longeu. Ac yna gwedi mynet yng cyngor ef a Chadw- 
gawn fab Bleddynt ei ddaw, i cerddasant y mewn yscraff yn y 
ddoethant hyt yn Ywerddon, ac adaw eu ciwdawt ac a oedd 
eiddunt yn ewyllys Duw ae amddeffyn, yr hwn a nottaa can- 
northwyaw i bob dyn pan fo cyfyngaf arnadunt o anebryfygedic 
rybuchet. A phan wybu eu pobyl wynteu hynny ydd ym- 
chwelassant ar ffo gan ymddirgelu ac ymguddiaw yng gogofeu a- 
Ilwyneu a rhedynossydd ac elldydd a diffwysseu a chorsydd a 
drysswch a cherric ag ymhob rhyw leoedd ereill or y gellynt 
ymguddiaw rhac ofn Iuddewon nid amgen y Ffreinc, a chen- 
edloedd ereill rhyddoethynt yng cyrch uddunt, canys megis i 
dywait y dwywawl ymadrodd digwyddaw a oruc y bobyl heb 
tywyssauc: Ac ni bu ohir ir ieirll ac eu lluoedd, ac eu hem- 
lynassant wynteu orawenus y dydd hwnnw hyt ucher, ar hyt 
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suum principatum denuo recepit, de suis hostibus condignas 
sumens poenas. Ac sic Venedotia per biennium pace ac tran- 
quillitate usa est. Nec preetereundem. videtur, quod cum Grif- 
finus apud Aberllienawc in Mona pugnaret 120 militibus, 
juvenibusque strenuis 14 ac castellum imcenderat, ac omnia 
penitus devastasset, multosque ex castellanis pervenisset, ad 
aliud Mone latus proficiscitur, ubi naves ejus tres in anchoris 
starent, subito alii castellani una cum inhabitantibus Monam, 
eum adoriuntur, toto illo die persequuntur, ejusque postremum 
agmen seepius ad proelia provocant: attamen, ut antea, Griffi- 
nus ad coeptum iter progreditur, spolia aufert, Francos ac 
Saxones vinctos secum, et captivos deducit, insidiatorum horum 
renovata pugna quamplurimos interfecit. In hoc preelio cadit 
Gellanus Cythareedus, i. archimusicus Penkerd, juxta naves ex 
parte Griffini. Paternus fortasse qua scientiarum varietate, ac 
quo eloquentiz splendore excelluit, Griffini egregia facinora, 
ac res preclare gestas in Cambria, Hibernia, insulis Danie 
subjectis, aliisque diversis nationibus enarrare posset; ego in- 
genue fateor deesse mihi facultatem, immo nec tanto oneri 
posse me esse parem, si vel soluta oratione Tullii eloquentia 
pollerem, vel adstricta numeris poesi Maronem vincerem. Dum 
variis fortune fluctibus jactaretur Griffinus, modo prosperis, 
modo adversis, in uxorem accepit Angharatam filiam Oweni 
filii Edwini principis Tegeniz, nunc Englefeld, quam hujus pro- 
vinci prudentiores referre soliti sunt, feminam nobilem fuisse, 
ingenue stature, capillis candidis, subgrandioribus ac splen- 
dentibus, accipitrino, vel erecto corpore. Singulas etiam cor- 
poris partes habuisse ad proportionem compositas quam aptis- 
sime, tibias rectas, pedes concinnos, digitos longos, ungues 
tenerrimos ; affabilem preterea fuisse tradiderunt, ac sermone 
elegantem, ubi et potus largitione liberalem, perspicacem, cau- 
tam, in consiliis prudentem, in familiares clementem, et in 
egenos liberalem, et ad res preclaras omnes instructissimam. 
Ex hac octo suscepit liberos, filios tres, scilicet Cadwallanum, 
Owenum, et Cadwalladerum, filias vero quinque, viz. Gwen- 
llianam, Marretam, Raynildem, Susannam, et Agnetam : fuere 
etiam illi ex concubinis liberi aliquot. At ubi Willelmus longa ° 
spatha rex Angliz bellicas expeditiones, fortitudinem et szevi- 
tiam Griffini in Francos accepisset, egerrime tulit, ac toties 
regni vires in eum commovit, et in Venedotiam equitum, pedi- 
tumque varias turmas duxit, quibus incolas omnes funditus 
destruere, et pessundare proposuit, ut ne canem quidem ullum 
vivum relinqueret. Aggressus est sylvas, ac lucos omnes suc- 
cidere, et evertere, ut ne vel umbra quidem, qua se Gwindit, 
i. Venedoti tutarentur, deinceps superesset. Hic primum castra 
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ac ar let yr ynys, gan eu hanrheithiaw a lladd y gwerin a thorri 
aelodeu eraill, ar nos a wastattaws yr ymlit, a thrannoeth nachaf 
trwy weledygaeth Duw, llynghes frenhinol yn agos yn ddi- 

budd yn ymddangos, a phan welet honno anhyfrydu a oruc y 

freinc a’r Daenysseit bratwyr a dwyllessynt Ruffud. 

Ac fal ydd oedd fradawe y Ffreinc eissioes yn wastat ydd an- 
fonassant wynteu a dan gel yn y lle rhei or Cymry cyfun a 
hwynt hyt ar wyr yr ynys 1 erchi uddunt ddyfot ar frys i dang- 
nefedd, a rhoddi diogelrwydd uddunt. Canys ofn fu ganthunt 
gorfod arnaddunt ymladd ar Cymry ffoedigion or neill parth, 
ar llynges frenhinawl or parth arall, ac felly i darfu, ac felly i 
twyllws y Ffreinc bratwyr, y Cymry o bob parth gwarchaedigion 
yn yr ynys wedi y bla rhywnaethoddynt a allei ddyfot ar gof ir 
etifedd wedi ei ryeni. E llynghes hagen a ry welsynt yn ddeis- 
syfyt, brenin Llychlyn bieuoedd, a gyfarwyddasei Duw oe tru- 
garedd i Fon i ryddhau y bob! warchaeedic gan yr anghyfiaith, 
canys galw rhywnaethoddynt ar eu harglwydd yn eu dioddefeint 
ac eu gofid, a Duw ac eu garandewis. 

Ac wedi datcanu ir Brenin trwy ieithydd pa ynys oedd, a 
phwy oedd eu harglwydd, pa anrheithiaw a pha ymlynu, pwy 
yr ymlynwyr cyt-ddoluriaw a oruc a llidiaw a dyneshau ir tir a 
their llong, ar F'freinc hagen yn ofnawe, fal gwragedd pan wel- 
sant hynny, a ymladdasant yn llurigawe ac elated ar eu meirch 
oc eu defod a cherddet tu a’r brenhin, a nifer y teirllong, ar 
brenin yn rhyfygus ae nifer a ymladdws yn eu herbyn wynteu, 
a digwyddaw a oruc y Ffreinc,i ar eu meirch fal ffrwyth y 
ffigys i ar y gwydd, rhei yn feirw, rhei yn frathedic o ergytieu 
y Llychlynwyr, ar brenhin ehun yn ddigyffro or cwrr y blaen 
ir llong a frathws a saeth Hu iarll Amwythic yn ei lygat, ac 
ynteu a digwyddws oe ochrwm ir ddaear yn friwedic, ddieneit, 
i ar ei farch arfawc dan ymffustiaw ar ei arfeu ac or damwein 
hwnnw ydd ymchwelws y Ffreine ar ffo, a rhoddi eu cefneu i 
ergytieu y Llychlynwyr, ar brenhin ae lynghes a hwylyassant 
oddyna ymdeith, canys ef rhyddothoed a gallu mawr ganthaw 
iedrych ynys Prydein ac Iwerddon y rhei sydd oddieithyr y 
byt, megis i dyfot Fferil bot y Bryttanyeit yn ddieithredic yn 
gwby]l or holl vyt. 

Ac wrth hynny Hu iarll Caer a’r Ffreinc eraill yn lawen o 
ymchweliat Magnus frenhin, a ddugant y ganthunt y Gwyndyt 
ar eiddynt oll yn llwyr hyt yng Cantref Rhos, rhac ofn dyfodiat 
Gruffudd awr pob awr, ac yna rhifwyt yscrubyl pob perchen- 
nawc ae anrheith, ac oddyna eu hanneru ac ar hanner i cerddws 
ef i Gaer. 

Eno hagen hydd oeddynt a bratwyr anudonol or Daenyssyeit 
a fredychessynt Ruffudd yn aros yr eddewidion a addawssei Hu 
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ad locum vocatum castellum muratum posuit. Atque hujus 
expeditionis Cambrorum nonnulli et auctores et ductores erant. 
Audito tanto belli apparatu Griffinus copias totius sui princi- 

atus collegit, ac adversus regem eduxit, in angustiis viarum 
insidias collocans, in quas sabito inciderat a montibus descend- 
ens exercitus regis. Has Anglus reformidans per regionem 
mediterraneam Cestriam exercitum reduxit : in quo ejus itinere, 
nec incole damnis, que minatus esset, afficiebantur, nec perfidi 
ductores laborum fructus, quos sperabant, perceperunt, nisi 
forte unica sit quisque vacca donatus. At Anglus equitum 
maximam partem, armigeros, famulos, equosque quamplurimos 
amisit. Ita Francorum jactantia concidit, ad nihilumque de- 
venit: quum copie Griffini modo anticipare, modo subsequi 
modo a dextris, modo a sinistris illis esse solebant, ne ejus sub- 
ditis nocerent nimium. Quod si Griffinus suos, dum abditos 
lucos pertransirent, in eos immisisset, postremum illum diem 
Anglus, ac Franci sensissent, verum cohibuit suorum ferociam 
Griffinus, ut olim David se gessit erga Saulem. Rebus ad hunc 
modum non succedentibus, Hugo Comes Cestrie, de quo supra, 
malorum omnium architectus, ut anteactis temporibus Antio- 
. chus, classem militibus onustam parat, ut quem ceperat inti- 
mum doloris sensum ex presidiariorum suorum trucidatione, 
dirutis funditus castellis et equitibus mala morte multatis, jam 
saltem in Cambros ulcisceretur. Ad hance rem paratum habuit 
Hugonem alterum comitem viz. Salopize una cum sua cohorte, 
ut*simul proficiscentes multimodas injurias a Griffino illatas, 
innumeraque accepta incommoda illi reponerent. Itaque tan- 
dem phalanges suas in terras Griffini classe ducunt, preeunti- 
bus cum suis assertis ac copiis Oweno filio Edwini, et Ughtredo 
fratre suo. Res omnis hec ubi patefacta fuerat, Venedoti ac 
Powisiani in unum convenerunt, ut illis totis viribus ne subju- 
garentur, resisterent. Cujus rei causa Powisie principes, viz. 
Caduganus, et Maredithus ejus frater traduxerunt res suas 
omnes in patriam Griffini: maturoque ibi capto consilio, sese 
ambo in Monam cum Griffino receperunt: quo in loco, quasi 
in firmissima civitate altissimo pelago undique cincta, conqui- 
everunt : idque maxime quod naves longe 16 de Hybernia in 
subsidium Griffini mittebantur, quibus adversus comitum clas- 
sem maritimo bello decertarent. Comites hujus rei certiores 
facti, nuncios clam ad classis Hybernice preefectos destinant, ut 
amplissimis muneribus pollicitis rogarent, quatenus a Griffino 
in ejus summis periculis, maximisque angustiis deficerent, auxi- 
loque omni destitutum relinquerent, quod effectum prestite- 
runt. Siquidem Francorum dolis delusi, totam insulam (fracta 
fide Griffino data), vacuam presidiis in direptionem hostibus 
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uddunt, a cheith o wyr a gwragedd 0 weission a morwynion, 
ac ynteu au talws uddunt hwy megis ffyddlawn i anffyddlawn, 
yn i cadarnhaei ddwywawl lunyaeth canys neu ryddaroedd iddaw 
ar ehang, cynnullaw holl wrachiot mantach, crwm, cloff, un- 
llygeidiawc, gormessawl, diallu, ac eu cynnyg iddunt yn pwyth 
eu bratwriaeth; a phan welsant wynteu hynny, gillwng eu 
llynges a wnaethant a chyrchu y dyfynfor parth ac Iwerddon ; 
y gwr a oedd yn gwledychu yn yr amser hwnnw a beris anafu 
rhei o naddunt, a thorri eu haelodeu, a dehol ereill yn ddybryt 
ae holl deyrnas. 

Ac yn yr amser hwnnw nachaf Ruffudd oe nottaedig ddefot 
yn dyfot o Iwerddon a y cafas yr holl wlat yn ddiffeith, ae 
chiwdawt wedi rhyfynet i le arall. Oddyna ydd anfones cen- 
nadeu hyt ar yr Iarll Hu, ac i tangnefeddws ac ef, ac yn y can- 
tref hwnnw i rhoddet teir tref iddaw ef yno. Ac ynoi dwg ei 
fuchedd flwyddynedd yn dlawt ofidus gan obeithiaw wrth weled- 
igaeth Duw rhagllaw. Ac oddyna wedi cerddet blwyddynedd 
heibiaw i cerddws i lys Henri frenhin yr hwn a fu frenhin nessaf 
iw frawt, a chan hwnnw i cafas ef rybuchet a charyat a chyfad- 
nabot eiriawl, a chyfarwyt erfyn escob Bangor, ac i rhoddes 
iddaw gan dangnefedd a charyat Cantref Lleyn ac Hifionydd ac 
Ardudwy ac Arllechwedd ac wynt ac eu gwerin ac eu hanrheith- 
oedd, ac yn y lle pan ymchwelws Gruffudd or Ilys i dug eu Cyf- 
annedd ir gwladoedd hynny, gan diolwch i Dduw yr hwn a 
ddiyt y cywaethogion syberw og eu cadeir, yr hwn a wna yr 
achanawce yn arberthawe, yr hwn a ystwng ddyn ac ae dyrchiif. 

Oddyna eissoes pob dryll i rhyddhaws pob peth rhac Gruff- 
udd, canys ei obeith oedd yn yr Arglwydd, a pheunydd i llith- 
rynt attaw ereill o Ros ac eu hanrheithiau .ganthunt heb ganiat 
larll Caer, ac amlhau ei bobyl, ac yn y flwyddyn rhag wyneb i 
cerddws i Fon ae gwerin ganthaw, ag i gwledychws, ac oddyna 
ir cymmydedd ereill, ac fal hyn i cafas trachefyn oe grym pob 
peth yng Gwynedd, megis i gwnaeth Maccabeus mab Matathias 
gynt yn yr Israel. A dwyn a wnaeth ei holl giwdawt o amraf- 
ael alltudedd y rhei a athoeddynt i alldudedd or ymlitfa a 
ddywedpwyt uchot, ac amlhau daoedd yng Gwynedd gan lewen- 
ydd, megis am wlat yr Israel ac eu hymchweliat o geithiwet 
Babilon, a molest a gymyrth yr iarll ynddaw oe oresgyn y felly 
heb y ganyat. A phan gigleu frenhin Lloegyr hynny rhyfeddu 
a orug ac agori ei dryssor, a rhoddi treul ddidlawd i farchogion 
a phedyt, a dwyn ganthaw brenhin Yscotland ar Yscotieit a 

yr Deau, ac felly i doeth i gywaeth Gruffudd, a phebylliaw 
yn Mur Castell. A Gruffudd ynteu o gynnefindra a brwydyr a 
luestws yn ei erbyn ynteu ym mreichiau Eryri eiriawg, ac-odd- 
yna ymanfon ar brenhin, ac ynteu trwy ysbeit dieuoedd, a 
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tradiderunt. Hac Francorum fallacia, Griffinus in summam 
animi zgritudinem conjectus, consilii dubius, quid adversus vim 
Francorum, vel classis suz auxiliariz defectionem, opus esset 
facto. Itaque re prius cum suis deliberata, arrepta quadam 
navicula, una cum Cadwgano filio Blethini, suo genero in Hiber- 
niam transfretavit, populum, suaque bona Dei voluntati ac pro- 
tectioni commendans, qui subvenire cunctis cum angustiis 
maximo premuntur, clementiz, et bonitatis suze non oblitus, 
consueverit. At plebs multis modis miserabilis, ejus absentiam 
sentiens, fuga sibi salutem queesivit, ut in specubus subterra- 
neis, alnetis, sylvis, lucis, filicetis, montium jugis, locisque pre- 
cipitibus, palustribus, et incultis, locisque aliis inaccessis ab- 
sconderet, qui se’ platitabat, ac sese occultabat, Judaicorum 
scilicet Francorum, aliorumque barbarorum metu, qui in eorum 
perniciem advenerant. Quoniam (ut divinum dicit eloquium) 
cecidit populus sine duce. Non fuit difficile jam comitibus, 
eorumque exercitui per totam insulam longe lateque eodem illo 
die pervagari, populum concidere, aliquorum bona diripere, 
alioram membra detruncare, donec nox eos a persequendo re- 
tardaret. Verum ecce postero die inexpectato singulari Dei 
providentia, regalis queedam classis appropinquans sese in con- 
spectum obtulit, qua animadversa contristati sunt Franci, ac 
foedifragi illi Dani qui a Griffino defecerant. Franci vero ad 
consuetas sibi fallendi artes se contulerunt. Atque ex Cambris 
confederatis emiserunt quosdam ad insulanos, qui eos ad con- 
cordiam hortarentur, persuaderentque statim securitatem ac 
pacem accipere quibus possent optime rationibus: Nam time- 
bant Franci, ne ex utraque parte simul urgerentur, viz. ne eo- 
dem tempore et cum Cambris profugis ex una; et cum hac 
regia classe ex altera parte simul dimicandum foret, quod, ut 
sperabant, effectum est. Hac ratione fallaces Franci miserri- 
mos Cambros hujus insule carceribus circumsessos in fraudem 
pellexerunt, tantam tamque immanem cladem perpessos, quan- 
tam ne posteri quidem post multas majorum etates oblivisci 
tradere poterint. Veruntamen classem, quam superius inopi- 
nate conspectam diximus, ad regem Llychlinii, i. e. Norvegiz 
spectantem, divini numinis misericordia singularis in Monam 
dirigere est dignata, ut plebem suam miseriis involutam libera- 
ret. Siquidem ad dominum suum ex infinitis suis calamitati- 
bus, et malis clamavit, et exaudivit eam Deus. Cum vero regi, 
qui huic classi preefuit, per interpretes monstraretur, que hzec 
esset insula, quis ejus princeps, quant ibi ceedes fierent, quam 
dira persequutio, quique essent tam cruente stragis authores, 
condolere coepit, ac fremere: itaque naves tres ad littus ten- 
dere preecepit. Quod cum Franci perceperunt, quamvis timi- 
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thangnefeddu. Ac oddyna ydd ymchwelws Henri frenhin i 
Loegyr, a Gruffudd iw gywaeth. Ac eilweith wedi rhynnawd 
oamser i doeth Henri frenhin drachefyn a lluocedd mawr ganth- 
aw, a phebylliaw a orug yn yr un lle a Me AA uchot yu 
y mynydd i arfaethu diwreiddiaw cywaeth Gruffudd ae ddestryw, 
a lladd a difa ei giwdawd yngeneu y cleddyf. A phan glywyt 
hynny wedi cynnullaw Ilu i doeth Gruffudd yn ei erbyn oi not- 
taedic ddefawt, a gossot eu anheddeu ae fileinllu ar gwragedd 
a’r meibion yn dyrysswch mynyddedd Eryri yn y lle ni ddiodd- 
efasant un perygl, ac wrth hynny ir ofnhaws y brenhin di- 
gwyddaw yn llaw Ruffudd oe pydiaw pan ddisgynnei or mynydd, 
icerddws drachefn i Loegyr gan wneuthur tangnefedd ac ef. O 
wi! o Dduw y gynnifer gweith ydd arfaethassant ieirll Caer 
gwrthwynebu i Ruffudd ac nys gallasant, ar gynnifer gweith 
gwyr Powys ac nis gallasant, ar gynnifer gweith r Tra- 
haiarn twyllwr, ac nis gallasant eissioes iddwyn ar a i A 
gwedi hynny i gwledychws Gruffudd llawer o flynyddedd yn 
hyrwydd gywaethoc gan arafwch a heddwceh ac yn arfer o gym- 
mydogaeth y brenhinedd nessaf iddaw yn gyfun, nit amgen 
Henri frenhin Lloegyr, a Mwrchath frenhin Iwerddon, a bren- 
hin ynyssedd Denmarc, a honneit amlwg fu, ac yn y teyrnas- 
soedd pell iwrthaw, ac yn y rhei agos iddaw, ac oddyna ir am- 
Ihaws pob cyfryw dda yng Gwynedd ac i dechreuassant y 
ciwdawtwyr adeilat eglwysseu ym mhob cyfeir ynddi, a heu 
coedydd ac eu plannu a gwneuthur perllanneu a garddeu, ag 
eu damgylchynu o gaeau a ffossydd, a gwneuthur adeiladau 
murddin ac ymborth o ffrwytheu y ddaear o ddefawt gwyr 
Rhufein. A Gruffudd ynteu wnaeth eglwysseu mawr yn y 
Ilyssoedd pennaf iddaw ehun, ac adeiladoedd y llyssoedd, a 
gwleddeu yn wastad yn anrhydeddus. Pa beth hefyd? echty- 
wynnygu a wnei Wynedd yna o eglwysseu calcheit fal y ffur- 
fafen or syr. Llywiaw y bobyl a wnei yng gwialen haearnawl 
gan wneuthur cyundeb a thangnefedd ar teyrnassoedd nessaf 
iddaw, ae feibion etwa yn weision ieueinc a ossodes ar y can- 
trefoedd eithaf iddaw, i eu rhagfeddu ac i eu cynnal mal mur 
angcyffroedic yn erbyn estrawn genedloedd a rhai angcyfieith, 
o darfei uddunt meddyliaw cyfodi o newydd yn ei erbyn, ar 
brenhinedd bychein eraill a gyrchynt ei lys ef ae amddeffyn, i 
gyrchu ei gannorthwy, ae gynghor y gynnifer gweith i gofudd- 
yei estrawn genedl hwynt. 

Ac yn y diwedd eissioes Gruffudd a hynaws a cholli trem eu 
lygeit a oruc a rhoddi a oruc ynteu y ynni i weithredoedd y 
trugaredd, wedi meddyliaw o honaw ennill enw tragywyddol o 
filwriaeth, ef a arfaethws hefyd fynet e hun i le dirgel ysgyfala 
i ddwyn buchedd ddwywawl, a thremygu ei holl Arglwyddiaeth 
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diores mulierculis, loricati, et pro more suo in equis sedentes, 
ad pugnandum cum rege cum suis classicis pugnatoribus pro- 
cedunt. Rex vero ejusque naute fortiter ex adverso cum eis 
dimicarunt, Cadunt Franci ex equis, ut ficus de arboribus fici- 
feris, alii mortui, alii vulnerati crebris ictibus Norvegensium, 
vel Lichlynensium. At rex ipse magnanimus e puppi sagittam 
torquens Hugonis Comitis Salopize oculum perfodit, qui in ter- 
ram exanimis ex equo suo armato cadit ac super arma aliquan- 
diu luctatur moribundus. Franci vero ex hoc eventu in fugam 
versi Lichlinensium ictibus terga ostendunt. Rex autem clas- 
sem inde statim subduxit, quia cum ingenti militum manu iter 
hoc suscepisset, ad perscrutandas insulas Britannise ac Hyber- 
nig, quee extra orbis terminos habentur, ut Ferillus (Virgilius) 
dixit : Britannos a toto orbe penitus esse divisos. At Hugo 
Comes Cestriz aliique Franci ob discessum Magni regis Nor- 
vegensium letitia perfusi captivos Venedotos, et suas praedas 
in tutiora loca Cantredi de Rhossia deduxerunt, Griffini adven- 
tum de hora in horam metuentes ; quo in loco cujusque animalia 
capta, reliquasque praedas omnes numerabant, ac in duas partes 
sunt partiti, quorum dimidiam partem secum Cestriam trans- 
portavit comes. Tum aderant etiam Dani illi perjuri proditores, 
qui Griffinum prodiderant, quam Hugo illis prolixe promiserat, 
virorum, mulierum, servorum, virginum captarum portionem 
in sue perfidize premium accepturi, persolvebat ille quidem illis, 
ut fidelis infidelibus, ut illud divinum confirmaret : Nam post- 
quam ex singulis partibus collegisset, cunctas amiculas edentulas 
incurvas, claudas, monoculas, inutiles et impotentes, obtulit has 
Danis in mercedem proditionis. Quam mancipiorum squalen- 
tem catervam ubi vidissent, sublatis anchoris, in altum solve- 
runt Hiberniam versus. At qui tunc temporis ibi imperabat, 
poenas de illis sumpsit gravissimas, mulctando alios morte, alios 
membrorum abscissione, aliosque in exilium perpetuum ex toto 
suo regno exterminans. Atque ecce eodem tempore Griffinus 
antiqua sua consuetudine de Hibernia reversus, universam 
patriam in solitudinem redactam, subditosque suos in alia loca 
traductos invenit : Itaque legatos ad Hugonem Comitem Ces- 
trie mittit, quorum opera effectum est, ut in pacis conditiones 
inter eos sit conclusum. Inde in illo cantredo de Rossia con- 
cess sunt illi ville tres. Ab hoc tempore per annos complures 
Griffinus vitam tenuem duxit, curisque variis distentam, spe 
tamen meliori, ac divina providentia se consolando. Transacto 
tandem annorum aliquot spacio, in curiam Henrici R. Anglia, 
qui fratri successit, se contulit : a quo Ervinii Bangorensis epis- 
copi interventu, salutem, amorem, et sermonis gratiam est con- 
sequutus. Cui etiam rex summa cum pace ac gratia concessit 
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fydawl yn llwyr. Ac eissioes fal ydd oedd ei derfyn i fynet or 
byt hwn yn nessau, _ ei feibion a oruc, a lluniaethu ei far- 
wolaeth fal i gwnaeth y brenhin Ezechias weith arall, ac wrth 
hynny rhannu a oruc ei holl dda ai gyfiawnder ynteu a bara yn 
oessoedd. Ef a anfones ugein swllt i eglwys Crist yn Nulun, 
yn y lle i ganet ac i magwyt, a chymmeint a hynny i holl eg- 
lwysseu pennaf Iwerddon: ar gymmaint i eglwys Fynyw, ar 
gymmeint i fanachloc Caer,ar gymmeint i fanachloc Amwythic, 
@ mwy no hynny i eglwys Fangor, a deg swllt i Gaer Gybi, ar 
gymmaint i Benmon, a’r gymmeint i Gelynawe, ar gymmeint 
1 Enlli, ar gymmaint i Feifod, ar gymmeint i Llan Armon, 
ar gymmeint i Ddineirth, ac i lawer o eglwysseu pennadusaf 
ereill. A rhoddes ynteu i escob ac archdiacon offeiriaid ac 
urddelion ac awthrawon, ac i achanogyon cristiawn y daoedd 
hynny a gymmynaf fi i amddeffyn yr Yspryd Glan yr hwn a 
wyr pob peth ac ae hatwen. Wrth ei ddiwedd ynteu i doeth- 
ant y gwyr mwyaf a doethaf or holl gywaeth. Dafydd escob 
Bangor, Symeon archdiagon gwr addfed o oed a doethineb, 
prior manachloc Caer, a llawer o offeirieit ac yscolheigion yn 
iraw ei gorph ac olew cyssegredic herwydd gorchymmyn Iago 
Ebostol. i feibion hefyd a oedd yno ym plith hynny, ac yn- 
teu yn eu bendigaw wy ac yn dywedyd, pa ryw wyr fyddynt 
rhagllaw.megis Iago Padriarch yn bendigaw ei feibion gynt yn 
yr Aipht. A gorchymmyn a oruc uddunt bot yn wrawl a 
gwrthwynebu yn wychyr eu gelynion ar ei gyffelybrwydd yn- 
teu yn ei ddiwedd-ddyddieu. Yno hefyd ydd oed Angharat 
frenhines ei wreic briawt ynteu ac iddi i rhoddes ynteu hanner 
ei dda a dwy randir, a phorthloedd Abermenei. Eno ydd 
oeddynt ei ferchet a rhai oi neieint, ac i bawb or rhei hynny 
hefyt i rhoddes rhan or eiddaw yn ymborth uddunt wedi ei 
ddydd ef, Cymry a Gwyddyl a gwyr Denmarc ynteu a ddrygy- 
ferthassant o ddigwyddedigaeth Gruffuth frenhin fegis cwynfon 
yr Iuddewon am [oswe fab Nun. 

Dwy flynedd a phetwar ugeint oedd Ruffudd, ac yna i bu 
farw, ac ym Mangor i claddwyt y mewn yscrin, yn y parth 
asswy ir allawr fawr yn yr eglwys. A gweddiwn ninneu hyt 
pan orffwysso ei eneit ynteu yn yr un peth, nit amgen yn Nuw, 
y gyt a brenhinedd da ereill yn oes oessoedd. Amen. 
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cantredos de Lleyn, Hivionyth, Ardudwy, et Arllechwedd ‘una 
cum incolis eorum, ac predis universis. Ut vero in patriam 
est reversus Griffinus a curia regis, suos subditos in illarum 
terrarum possessionem adduxit, Deo gratias agens, qui deponit 
divites superbos de firmis suis sedibus, et humiles in eorum 
locos exaltat: qui egenum facit potentem, et qui hominem 
humiliat, eaundem ad honores evehit. Deinceps omnia Griffino 
prospere paulatim succedunt, quia in Domino spem fixam habu- 
erat. Confugiunt ad eum quotidie reliqui de Rossia cum rebus 
suis, non expectata vel petita Comitis Cestriz licentia, sicque 
populorum multitudine augere coepit. Anno sequenti in Monam 
ipse cum suis profectus ibi imperabat: indeque in alios com- 
motas se contulit: hoc modo in Venedotia suis viribus impe- 
rium, ac pristinum statum recuperavit, ut Maccabzeus filius 
Mattathie olim in Israel. Subditis etiam singulos gravissimo 
servitutis jugo, qui propter superiores bellorum necessitates in 
exilium adacti fuerant, liberavit totamque Venedotiam opibus, 
ac gaudio replevit, ut Israelite: captivitate Babylonica reversi. 
At Comes moleste tulit, quod se invito ditionem suam sic occu- 
paverat Griffinus, immo rex Angliz ejus hoc facinus admira- 
batur. Itaque erarium suum recondit, sumptusque ingentes 
in equites ac pedites fecit. Regem etiam Scotia, Scotos ac 
Australes Cambros secum adduxit. Cum hiis copiis in Griffini 
principatum ingressus est, positis castris apud Murcastell. Ipse 
vero Griffinus bellorum stratagemata, ac pericula seepius exper- 
tus, ex adverso castra metatur in nivosi montis Eriri brachiis. 
Quibus ex locis legati utrinque szpius sunt missi, atque tandem 
post inducias, in pacis formam est consensum. Sicque Hen- 
ricus in Angliam revertitur, ac’Griffinus in propriam ditionem 
redit. At rursum Henricus Rex transacto temporis perbrevi 
spacio, exercitum magnum ductans venit, castraque in eodem 
loco (quo prius), in ipsis montibus posuit, hoc consilio, ut jam 
jam tandem Griffini principatum funditus everteret: subditos- 
que ejus omnes in ore (ut dicam) gladii perderet, mactaret, et 
ad extremam internecionem redigeret. Hoc audito Griffinus 
suos in aciem collegit, et ut in more illi erat, in ejus occursum 
dirigebat, transmissis tamen prius domesticis suis, ac colonis 
una cum uxoribus ac liberis in solitudines montium Eryri, ubi 
extra omnem periculi metum forent. Quibus rebus evenit, ut 
rex metuens, ne in manus Griffini incideret, cum in valles a 
montium cacuminibus descenderet, in Angliam pace facta se 
recepit. O Deus bone, quoties Griffinum subvertere conati sunt 
comites Cestrie, ac non potuerunt. Quoties aggressi sunt fal- 
laciis Trahaearni viri, at non potuerunt insidioso suo proposito 
omnino perficere. Post tantos hosce exantlatos labores, Grif. 
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finus per annos complures divitiis regnabat, regnumque vicino- 
rum familiaritate cum summa concordia est usus, viz. Henrici 
Regis Angliz, Marchathi Regis Hiberniz, Regisque qui insulis 
Danie preerat : fuitque celebre ejus nomen, non solum in reg- 
nis adjacentibus, verum etiam in remotissimis terris. Jam per 
Venedotiam ceperunt bonarum omnium rerum incrementa fieri ; 
"jam coepit populus ecclesias fundare, glandes seminare, arbores 
plantare, pomaria et hortos colere, ac fossis et sepibus munire, 
murataque .edificia extruere, frumenta, ac terre fructus Roma- 
norum more in alimenti usum convertere. Basilicas vero erexit 
Griffinus juxta palatia sua, que maximis sumptibus construx- 
erat, ac honorifica conviviorum liberalitate assidue celebrabat. 
Quid referam amplius. Venedotia tunc dealbatis ecclesiis splen- 
descebat non aliter quam firmamentum stellis: populum suum 
virga ferrea gubernabat, concordiam ac pacem cum regnis sibi 
finitimis conservans, filios adhuc juvenes extremis regni Can- 
tredis preeposuit, ut populum regere discerent, ac quasi moenia 
immobilia essent adversus extraneas nationes, illosque barba- 
ros, qui nova contra se molirentur. Reguli vero minores ad 
ejus curiam, ac patrocinium sepius confugiebant, auxilii ac con- 
silii sui impetrandi causa, quoties eos alienorum injuriz urge- 
rent. Ad extremum jam longa senectute confectus, et oculorum 
lumine amisso, operibus se misericordiz, ac pietatis totam 
dedit, animo secum revolvens, quod ex rebus militia gestis 
memoriam jam reliquisset perpetuam. Propositum etiam habuit 
in secretiorem ac solitarium quemdam locum secedere, ut divi- 
narum rerum contemplationi intentius vacaret, ac vitee sanctius 
ducendz incumberet, dominationibus terrenis penitus contemp- 
tis et abjectis. Atque ubi jam vite terminum appropinquare 
intellexit, liberos convocari preecepit, ut quee a morte sua fieri, 
et observari vellet illis exponeret, quemadmodum aliquando 
Ezechias rex olim fecerat. Itaque substantiam suam omnem 
distribuit : cujus justitia in eternum permanebit. LEcclesie 
Christi apud Dublinum xx solidos donavit, quo in loco et natus 
et nutritus fuerat. Singulisque cathedralibus ecclesiis Hiber- 
nize: necnon Kcclesiz Menevensi, abbatiis Cestriz, et Salopize 
tantundem : Ecclesiz Bangorensi plus legavit. Ac Hcclesiz 
Caercybi x solidos: ac tantundem ecclesiis Penmonaw, Gelin- 
nawe, Enlli, Meivod, Sti. Germani, ac Dinerthi, multisque aliis 
principalibus ecclesiis. Bona illa, que episcopo, archidiacono, 
presbyteris, clericis, doctoribus, Christianisque egenis dedit, 
ego Sti. Spiritus protectioni commendabo, qui omnia scrutatur 
et cognoscit. Ad eum jam in extremis agentem, viteeque finem 
expectantem, accesserunt ex omni ejus principatu viri celebres 
et prudentissimi, viz. David episcopus Bangor, Simeon archi- 
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diaconus, vir state ac prudentia maturus, prior Monasterii 
Cestrize, compluresque alii presbyteri ac scholastici, ut oleo 
consecrato ejus corpus inungerent, juxta preceptum Jacobi 
Apostoli. Erant una ejus filii, quibus ille benedicendo pre- 
dixit, quales viri postea eventuri essent, ad similitudinem Jacobi 
patriarch, qui filiis in Algypto benedixisset: atque in man- 
datis dedit, ut fortiter se gererent, inimicisque magno animo 
resisterent, ut ille postremis suis temporibus egerat. Aderat 
etiam eodem tempore regina Ancharat ejus uxor cui dimidiam 
omnium bonorum suorum partem, duo mesuagia, vel patrimo- 
nia, cum porthmiis de Abermeney legavit. Wenn filize ejus 
presentes erant, ac nepotum nonnulli, atque horum singulis 
“partem rerum suarum tribuit, qua commodius post ejus mortem 
ducere vitam possent. Cambri, Hyberni, ac Dani, Griffini 
obitum magno meerore ac luctu persequuti sunt, non secus 
atque Judei Josue filium Nun olim lugebant. Cum duos ac 
octoginta annos Griffinus complevisset, ex hac vita discessit. 
Sepultusque est in ecclesia Bangorensi, splendida erecta tumba 
ad sinistram altaris magni partem: precemurque nos Deum ut 
ejus anima cum aliorum bonorum ac preclarorum regum ani- 
mabus in Domino conquiescat. Amen. 


Nore.—The Life of Gruffudd ab Cynan is a most important histo- 
rical memoir, and is the only document that supplies so fully the 
political history of North Wales from the year 1080 to his death in 
1137. Sir John Wyn, in his History of the Gwydir Family, records 
of Gruffudd ab Cynan: “ His troublesome life and famouse actes are 
compiled by a most auncient frier or monke of Wales. This was 
found in the house of Gwedir, in North Wales; and at the request 
of Morice Wynne, Esq. (who had the same written in a most ancient 
booke, and was lineally descended from him), was translated into 
Latine by Nicholas Robinson, Bishop of Bangor.” This translation, 
apparently in the bishop’s handwriting, who sat at Bangor from 
1566 to 1585, is now preserved in the Peniarth Library, and has 
been transcribed by me with Mr. Wynne’s kind permission. It is 
now published for the first time. The Welsh text has been printed 
in the second volume of the Myvyrian Archeology (1801), of which 
a neat reprint is now passing through Mr. Gee’s press at Denbigh. 
William Morris (1640) observed in his Note Book, lost at the Wyun- 
stay fire, “Est alia versio hujus vitee per Edwardum Thelwall, Plas- 
wardens, circ. an. 1580.” This I have not yet seen. 


Rosert Wittiams, M.A., 
March 1, 1866. Rhydycroesau, Oswestry. 
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Tuis ancient seat lies.in the parish of Llanllechid, near 
Bangor, at a distance of three miles from that town. As 
you travel upon the London and Holyhead road, from 
the modern town of Bethesda, as its very suggestive 
name intimates, in the direction of Bangor, you arrive 
at a bend of the road which presents a view which for 
beauty and interest is not surpassed by any in North 
Wales. In the ravine below flows the Ogwen, the mean- 
dering of which is imitated by the road which winds 
above its banks. Here you are not provoked by seeing 
the indigenous trees of the country supplanted by stiff- 
looking patches of larch and fir. You see nothing but 
the stately oak and graceful ash; in fact, it is a por- 
tion of the “forest of Snowden,” whose trees required 
no hand to plant them, no nursing to accelerate their 
hardy growth. Right before you, rising from the tall 
trees which mantle the bank, appears Penrhyn Castle, 
which here presents itself in its best aspect. You have 
all the accessories of a first rate sketch,—wood, that is, 
real timber; water, a clear mountain stream, and a 
rocky bed ; a fine castle; and, lastly, you have just the 
proper distance to correct the domestic and modern 
character which a near view suggests, and to give the 
noble pile the air which its designer contemplated, that 
of a Norman fortress. 

To return to the title of this notice. On the hill to 
the right, just over the Ogwen, in a grove of aged trees, 
you may see a farmhouse with an antiquated, barn- 
looking out-building. ‘This is Cochwillan, the parent 
hive from which many a goodly swarm has settled in 
various parts of the country. The name seems to resolve 
itself, etymologically, into coch (red), gwyll (dark), lan 
(enclosure), signifying a shady grove or dingle by the 
dark, deep bed of the Ogwen, with soil reddened by the 
purple shade of the Penrhyn slate, which here colours 
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the roads. Above the house is an ascent called Rhiw- 
goch (red hill), on the top of which is an ancient work 
noted in the Ordnance Map. The red slate-bed crops 
out here. The above etymology is strengthened by the 
analogous name of cil (recess), tywyll (dark), lan (enclo- 
sure), the name of a place in another part of the parish. 

The-mansion itself has fallen to ruin, like many 
others. In most instances the fortunes of the family 
have shared the decay of the fabric which once sheltered 
them; but in this case a singular good fortune has fol- 
lowed the inheritance. If some deviation from the line 
of direct descent has chanced to occur, the estate has 
reverted, before long, to the old channel. Had it been 
otherwise, had the old possessions been alienated to 
other blood, the fame of this house would not have sunk 
to oblivion among Welshmen “ for lack of the sacred 
bard.” For successive centuries have the virtues of the 
occupants of Cochwillan been the theme of bardic song. 

It seems that Iarddur, lord of Llechwedd ucha, the 
hundred which lies upon the Menai Straits, between the 
Ogwen and town of Conway, owned Penrhyn and Coch- 
willan about a.p. 1200. From him, by heirs female, 
the estate descended to the posterity of Ednyfed Fychan, 
whose arms are, gules, a chevron ermine between three 
Saxons’ heads, couped, proper. Griffith ap Gwilym of 
Penrhyn, about a.p. 13860, gave Cochwillan to his second 
son, Robert, known as Robin of Cochwillan. After this 
the succession runs in parallel streams by the designa- 
tion of Griffiths of Penrhyn and Williamses of Coch- 
willan, with several intermarriages, until the time of 
Pierce Griffith, who is celebrated for the share he took 
in the defence of his country at the time of the Spanish 
armada. He was obliged to sell his estate, and in him 
the family of Griffiths became extinct. 

The estate, however, was purchased by his kinsman, 
Archbishop Williams, of the family of Cochwillan, who 
also had the good fortune to repurchase the estate of 
Cochwillan from the Earl of Pembroke, to whom it had 
been alienated by Henry Williams about the year 1620. 
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The archbishop was the son of Edmund Williams, 
fifth son of William Williams, of Cochwillan, by Dorothy 
daughter of Sir William Griffith of Penrhyn. His 
estates descended to his nephew, Sir Griffith Williams 
of Penrhyn, Bart., who had six sons,—to each of whom 
he left an estate,—and six daughters. 

Sir Griffith Williams, grandson of the above Sir Grif- 
fith, dying unmarried, the title passed to his uncle, Sir 
Hugh Williams of Marl; but the estate went to his 
sister Frances, who married Lord Edward Russell, second 
son to the Duke of Bedford. Dying without issue, she 
was succeeded by her sisters, Anne, wife of Thomas 
Warburton, Esq., of Winnington ; and Gwen, wife of 
Sir Walter Yonge of Escott, as joint proprietors. Thomas 
Warburton was succeeded by Colonel Hugh Warbur- 
ton, whose sole heiress, Susannah Anne, married, in 
1765, Richard Pennant, Esq., afterwards Lord Penrhyn. 
She died in 1810. Lord Penrhyn was of the family of 
Pennant’ of Downing, in Flintshire, to which also the 
well-known author, Thomas Pennant, .Esq., belonged. 
Dying without issue in 1808, his lordship left the estate 
of Penrhyn to George Hay Dawkins, Esq., who assumed 
the name of Pennant, and died in 1840. By him the 
estate was left to his daughter Julianna, who married 
the Hon. Colonel E. S. Douglas, son of the Earl of More- 
ton, and died in 1842. Colonel Douglas assumed the 
name of Pennant. He has married, for his second wife, 
Lady Louisa, daughter of the Duke of Grafton. 

The only portion of the old residence now remaining 
is the dining-hall or newadd. This seems to have formed 
the north side of a quadrangle, of which the east side 
was composed of kitchens and dwelling rooms; the 
west side, perhaps, of stables and offices; the south 
side had probably an entrance gate, with room above, 

1 The family may now claim the name of Pennant of Pennant in 
their own right, since the purchase by Colonel Douglas Pennant of 
the farm of Pennant in Yspytty Ifan. I surmise that Douglas is no 
other than Du-glas. In that case his adopted country may furnish 


an appropriate foundation for his Scotch patronymic by the acces- 
sion of the farms of Dulas (pl. Dulasaw) to the estate in Penmachno. 
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like many other old mansions in Wales, not lacking the 
inseparable cabbage garden. The hall is a long, rect- 
angular building sixty-seven feet by twenty-six on the 
outside. ‘The walls are carefully built of rubble work, 
with large stones, and are three feet thick. ‘There is a 
piece of substantial wall on the west, proving that the 
buildings extended at one time on that side. The ma- 
terials of the old house and offices have been used in 
erecting two farm-houses on the spot. The dining-hall, 
being of itself sufficient to furnish a spacious barn, cow- 
house, and stable, with lofts over the two latter, was al- 
lowed to stand. Where is now the stable was a parlour 
or solar, lighted by two square-headed windows. ‘The 
dressings of the windows and doors are of freestone, 
so durable, that the chiselling is still fresh. The 
doors and one window on the east side of the fire-place 
have arches pointed, all the other windows have square 
heads with trefoiled lights. The parlour was separated 
from the hall by oak panelling, having in the middle a 
door with a carving representing a Saxon’s head, being 
the family crest, supported by two lions. ‘The roof is at 
present of three divisions, the oak arched couples being 
of massive character, and the workmanship admirably 
executed. Some of the bosses remain, but the figures 
at the bottom of the couples have been removed. A 
handsome cornice of carved oak remains on one side of 
the room. The window mullions have been broken in 
to admit their filling up with loose stones, leaving the 
upper portion somewhat entire. But so prettily do the 
loose stones contrast with the clear lines of the free- 
stone, in conjunction with the lichen-covered walls, that 
a more striking sketch of a deserted banquetting-room 
cannot be imagined. Of that room it had been sung:— 
“Tle ’rioed y rhoed anrhydedd 
Llawr gywain mawr gwin a medd.” 
Familiar welcome graced the floor, 
Where cups with wine and mead ran o’er. 
That roof has for ages ceased to resound the jest, the 
laugh, and the chorus. No harper has for two centuries 
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waked a strain near that cold hearth. Generations have 
come and gone since that floor reverberated the steps 
of gallant youth and fair maid in the dance. And now, 
as the quarryman walks homeward past those shapeless 
heaps and silent walls, he mutters the words of Pry- 
dydd hir:— 

“'Y llwybran t le bu’r gan ; 

Tw leoedd y adsleon’® 
The owl’s sad note afflicts the ear, 
Where once rose high the song and cheer. 

William Williams, of Cochwillan, was sheriff for 
Carnarvonshire in the years 1543, 1548, 1554. There 
were three owners of that name in succession. One of 
them was Sheriff in 1592. 

Besides its long continued connection with Pen- 
rhyn, and its relation by marriages to most of the distin- 
guished families of the country, the house of Cochwillan 
has thrown out many branches which became in turn 
heads of families. William ap Griffith seems to have 
been a notable person. He raised a troop of horse, 
which he led to Bosworth. His grandson, Thomas 
Williams of Vaenol, was ancestor to Sir William Wil- 
liams, Bart., of that place. Another grandson was the 
head of the house of Maesycastell. Arthur Williams 
of this house was ancestor of the Williamses of Meill- 
ionydd and Ystymcolwyn. In default of male issue in 
the Penrhyn branch, the Baronetcy went to the Wil- 
liamses of Marl, and, by a similar default in that family, 
to Sir Hugh Williams of the Arianws branch, who was 
succeeded in his estate and title by the late Sir Robert 
Williams of The Friars, Beaumaris. His son, Sir 
Richard Williams Bulkeley, is the present owner of the 
estate and title. He also inherits the estates of his re- 
lative, the late Lord Bulkeley of Baronhill, whose name 
he added to his own. 

I am indebted to Mr. Owen, National Schoolmaster 
at Llanllechid, for the sketches of the old dining-hall, 
etc., and to Mr. Williams’ ‘“ Observations on the Snow- 
den Mountains”, for most of the genealogical informa- 
tion. . J. E. 
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MANANAN MAC LIR, 


HIS MYTHIC CONNEXION WITH THE ISLE OF MAN. 


Tue original discovery and peopling of our European 
islands are enveloped in the mists of fable and tradition. 
Saturn, Jupiter, and Minos, are said to have been early 
kings of Crete; Phorcus, a descendant of Noah, to have 
peopled Sardinia. Sicilian chronologists deduce the 
pedigree of the Sicilians from Gomer, the son of Japhet, 
whom they assert to have peopled that island a short 
time after the flood. Brutus and his Trojans are fabled 
to have found their way to these islands, and to have 
given a name to Britain. The Irish Seanachuidhe attri- 
butes the colonization of Ireland to Partholanus, a de- 
scendant of Magog, the son of Japhet, three hundred 
years after the flood; while Man, not to be outdone by 
these greater rivals, claims for itself a truly ancient and 
fabulous colonization. 

The subject 1 have taken up in connexion with the 
Isle of Man is an exclusively mythic one. Mananan 
Mac Lir cannot claim an historical existence; neverthe- 
less his name and attributes are so mixed up with the 
written romance, and traditionary lore of Ireland, that 
the possible existence of some personage who formed 
the foundation of these ancient tales, is more than pro- 
bable. 

The origin of the geographical name, Man, has been 
a puzzle to the historian and antiquary. The learned 
Camden gives the names by which it was known to 
ancient authors. He writes,— Ptolemy calls it ‘ Mono- 
eda quasi Moneitha’; i.e., if I may be allowed a conjecture, 
Further Mona, to distinguish it from the other Mona; 
Pliny, Monaibia; Orosius, Mevania; and Bede, Mena- 
via Secunda, where he calls Mona (or Anglesey) Menavia 
Prima, and both British islands.” In the Irish version 
of Nennius it is called Abonia and Manaind. In an 
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ancient MS. in the Harleian Collections, quoted in the 
Cam. Quart. Mag.,iv,p.23,Man is styled Manan Guodotin. 

From the foregoing it is evident that the names Manan, 
Man, are the foundation of all the above appellations ; 
but whence this root, and by whom originally applied ? 
Here Irish traditionary lore steps in, and supplies the 
clue when it states that this island derives its name from 
Mananan Mac Lir, or “ Mananan the son of the sea,” a 
celebrated navigator and merchant who made Man the 
chief depot of his trade. Gough, in his additions to 
Camden, notices this tradition when he states, it makes 
“the first owner of this island to have been Mananan 
Mac Leir, a magician, who kept it enveloped in perpe- 
tual mists till St. Patrick broke the charm.” Ler or 
lear (the sea), genitive lir, is an Irish word still in gene- 
ral use. In Bullock’s history of the Isle of Man, the 
above tradition is thus introduced: “ Mananan Mac 
Leyr (the first man who held Man), was ruler thereof, 
and after whom the land was named, reigned many 
years, and was a paynim. He kept the land under mists 
by his necromancy. If he dreaded an enemy, he would 
of one man cause to seem an hundred, and that by art 
magic.” Sacheverel, in his account of Man, notices the 
same myth. 

Before entering on the Irish traditions of this person- 
age, it would be well to notice the close connexion ex- 
isting between Ireland and Man from the remotest ages. 
/Ethicus, the cosmographer, asserts that the Isle of Man 
as well as Ireland was peopled by the Scoti, ‘‘ Menavia 
insula eque ac Hibernia a Scotorum gentibus habita- 
tur.” Orosius makes a similar statement,—“ Britannie 
spatio terrarum -angustior sed cceli solique temperie 
magis utilis a Scotorum gentibus colitur. Hine etiam 
Mevania insula proxima est et ipsa spatio non parva solo 
commoda eque a Scotorum gentibus habitatur.” (Cam- 
brensis Eversus, vol. i, p. 159.) According to the Irish 
annalist, Tighernac, Cormac, the son of Con Cead-Catha 
(of the hundred battles), in a.p. 254 expatriated a num- 
ber of his rebellious subjects, Ultonians, and compelled 
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them to emigrate intoMan. From thence he was called 
Cormac Ulfada. The learned editor of the Irish version 
of Nennius adopts the opinion that the expelled Ulto- 
nians were Irish Picts or Crutheni. We have, however, 
traces of an earlier occupation of Man, as is stated in 
the work above cited,—* But the Firbolgi seized upon 
Man and certain islands in like manner, Ara, Ili, and 
Rachra.”! (Irish Arch. Soc. Pub., Dublin, 1848, p. 49.) 
The Firbolgs were the colonists who preceded the 'Tuaths 
de Danans and Milesians in the occupation of Ireland. 

Camden, Usher, Lhuyd, and Pinkerton, all acknow- 
ledge the Manx to be descended from the Hibernian 
Scoti. The languages are admitted by philologists to 
be identical, with the exception of such variations as 
local causes, and a strong Scandinavian element would 
produce. 

The topographical nomenclature of Man is intensely 
Irish. The Rev. Isaac Taylor, in his admirable work, 
Words and Places, upon this subject has the following 
passage: “ The ethnology of the Isle.of Man may be 
very completely illustrated by means of local names. 
The map of the island contains about four hundred 
names, of which about twenty per cent. are English, 
twenty-one per cent. are Norwegian, and jifty-nine per 
cent. are Celtic. ‘These Celtic names are all of the most 
characteristic Erse type. It would appear that not a 
single colonist from Wales ever reached the island, 
which from the mountains of Caernarvon is seen like a 
faint cloud upon the blue waters.” ‘here are ninety- 
six names beginning with Balla; and the names of more 
than a dozen of the highest mountains have the prefix 
Slieu, answering to the Irish Slievh or Sliabh. The Isle 
of Man has the Curraghs, the Loughs, and the Allens 
of Ireland faithfully reproduced. It is curious that the 
names which denote places of Christian worship are all 
Norwegian. ‘They are an indication of the late date at 
which heathenism must have prevailed.” 

It is acurious and suggestive fact that the fossil deer 


1 Arran, Islay, and Rathlin. 
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of Ireland is found nowhere out of that island except in 
Man. On the 3rd of September, 1856, a communica- 
tion was read before the Kilkenny Archeological Society 
by Mr. Edward Benn of Liverpool, advocating the theory 
of the contemporary existence of man and the cervus 
megacerus Hubernicus, or fossil deer of Ireland. He. 
writes,—*TI have also stated that they are known to Ire- 
land only ; but to this there is a very remarkable excep- 
tion, as they have been discovered in the Isle of Man, 
at a place called Ballough. The circumstances attend- 
ing their discovery there are quite similar to those in 
Lecale in Down, except that the number of skeletons, 
compared with heads, is relatively greater in the former 
than in the Irish locality. The place where they are 
found in Man, which is in the north-west part of the 
island, just opposite Lecale, had formerly been a lake ; 
and in maps of even two hundred and fifty years ago, 
large lakes are marked as being at this place where none 
now exist Another curious question is, How did so 
large an animal come to inhabit so small a place as the 
Isle of Man? Was it a separate creation? This is out 
of the question. Was it brought there by human inter- 
vention? ‘This is nearly as improbable. Did it swim 
or travel on ice? ‘This also seems an improbable con- 
jecture. I think the circumstance is one of the proofs 
that this island was once united to Ireland, and not to 
England or Scotland. Besides the existence of the 
remains of the Irish elk, many other things unite to con- 
firm this conjecture. The inhabitants bear strong points 
of resemblance to the Irish; the zoology is identical ; 
the absence of moles, toads, and all the serpent tribe, 
point it out as almost a part of Ireland; and the circum- 
stance of the Irish hare being found in it, tends to make 
the resemblance still closer. 

The epoch of the earthquake or convulsion which 
caused the separation is, perhaps, not so very far distant. 
There is a current tradition both in Ireland and the Isle 
of Man, that in “the wars of the giants one took up a 
handful of earth which he threw at another, but missed 
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his aim. The place from which the handful of earth 
was lifted became Lough Neagh, and that at which it 
fell the Isle of Man.” (P. 159.) 
In the topographical poem of O’Heerin reference is 
made to Man by way of comparison,— 
“Ts the plain of Manainn fairer ?”’ 


In a poem contained in the book of Leacan it is stated 
of Baedan Mc Cairill, king of Ulster,—* It was by him 
that Manainn was cleared of the Galls (foreigners), so 
that its sovereignty belonged to the Ultonians from 
thence forward.” Baedan died a.p. 580. (Cambrensis 
Eversus, Irish Celtic Soc., Dublin, 1848, vol. i, p. 165.) 
In the chapter of wonders contained in the Irish version 
of Nennius we have,—‘“ The wonders of Manann down 
here. The first wonder is a strand without a sea; the 
second is a ford which is far from the sea, and which 
fills when the tide flows, and decreases when the tide 
ebbs ; the third is a stone which moves at night in 
Glenn Cindenn; and though it should be cast into the 
sea, or into a cataract, it would be found on the margin 
of the same valley.” 

In the enumeration of the various tributes payable by 
the inferior kings and chieftains to the king of Tara, as 
set forth in the Book of Rights, we have included “ the 
fruits of Manann, a fine present.” (Book of Rights, Celtic 
Soc., Dub., 1847, p. 9.) 

Mananan Mac Lir, the supposed colonizer and first 
ruler of Man, and from whom it derives its name, Man- 
ann, Man, was identical with the merchant or navigator 
Orbsen, so celebrated in Irish bardic history, and from 
whom Lough Orbsen (now Corrib in Galway), was 
named. He is thus introduced to our notice by the 
learned author of the Ogygia,—‘* The merchant Orbsen 
was remarkable for carrying on a commercial intercourse 
between Ireland and Britain. He was commonly called 
Manannan Mac Lir,—that is, Manannan on account of 
his intercourse with the Isle of Man; and Mac Lir, #.e., 
sprung from the sea, because he was an expert diver ; 

besides, he understood the dangerous parts of harbours ; 
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and, from his prescience of the change of weather, always 
avoided tempests.” (Ogygia, Dublin edit., 1798, p. 26.) 
The genealogy of Mananan is given in Keating. Man- 
anan, the son of Alladh, the son of Elathan, son of 
Dalboeth, son of Neidh, an immediate descendant of 
Nemedius, the progenitor of the Tuatha de Danaus in 
Ireland; that weird and mystic colony who never, 
through the lapse of ages, have relinquished their domi- 
nion over the superstitions of the peasantry of Ireland ; 
but who are still believed to rule the spirit or fairy land 
of Erin; to reign paramount in the lis, the cave, the 
mine ; to occupy genii palaces m the deepest recesses of 
mountains, aid under the deep waters of our lakes. 
Keating further states, the proper name of Orbsen was 
Mananan ; that from him the lake was called, because 
when his grave was digging the lake broke forth. This 
myth respecting the breaking forth of lakes is quite 
common in Ireland. There is scarcely a sheet of water 
in the country that has not a tale relating the cause, or 
incident connected with its breaking forth. The form- 
ation of almost all the larger lakes is mentioned in the 
Annals. 

In the time of O’Flaherty, the learned author of the 
Ogygia, Lough Corrib was then called Lough Orbsen. 
This was in the middle of the seventeenth century. In 
his work on West Connaught he thus refers to it, as 
well as to the field of Magh Ullin (now Moycullen), 
where Mananann, or Orbhsen, was slain. “ Gnobeg con- 
tains the parishes of Moycullin and Rahun. The three 
first parishes ly in length from Lough Orbsen to the 
Bay of Galway, and Rahun from the river of Galway to 
the same bay. The castle and manour of Moycullin, 
whence the barony and parish are named, hath Lough 
Lonon on the west; Tolokian, two castles next adja- 
cent, on the north; and Lough Orbsen on the east.... 
Here Uillinn, grandchild of Nuadh (silver-hand), king 
of Ireland twelve hundred years before Christ’s birth, 
overthrew in battle, and had the killing of, Orbsen Mac 
Alloid, commonly called Mananan (the Mankish man), 
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Mac Lir (son of the sea), for his skill in seafaring. From 
Uillinn, Moycullin is named,—to wit, Magh-Ullin, the 
field of Ullin; and from Orbsen, Lough Orbsen, or the 
lake of Orbsen. Six miles from a great stone in that 
field (erected, perhaps, in memory of the same battle) 
to the town of Galway.” ( West Connaught, by the Irish 
Arch. Soc., Dublin, 1846, p. 54.) ‘The corruption of 
the name Orbsen to Corrib is easy and evident,—Orb- 
sen, Oirb, Oreb, Corrib. Cormac Mac Cullenain, king 
and bishop of Cashel a.p. 901, in his Glossary, thus 
notices this personage: “‘ Manannan Mac Lir, a famous > 
merchant who dwelt in the Isle of Man. He was the 
greatest navigator of this western part of the world, and 
used to presage good or bad weather from his observa- 
tions of the heavens, and from the changes of the moon ; 
wherefore the Scots, z.e., the Irish and Britons, gave him 
the title of “ god of the sea.” They also called him 
Mac Lir, that is, the son of the sea, and from him the Isle 
of Man had its name.” (Ibid., p. 21.) 

The name of this personage is seldom mentioned in 
the traditionary tales and folk-lore of Ireland without 
Druidic and fairy associations. He is generally esteemed 
a good genius, powerful in magic spells and enchant- 
ments, usually exercised for benevolent purposes. Ile 
is sometimes represented as coming from Armenia, and 
as having returned thither after the introduction of 
Christianity. In some instances he is described as a 
Canaanite. Irish myths invariably point to the east, 
and more particularly single out those parts which were 
originally the seat of primeval man. ‘lhe countries 
bordering on the Caspian, Iran, ‘Turan, Armenia, are 
localities from whence Irish romantic tradition brings 
her heroes and hero-gods, and to which she often sends 
them in search of adventures. Each division of Ireland 
had its fairy king. Mananan is stated to have ruled 
over the Ulster genii, Crop over those of Connaught, 
Don Firinn over those of Munster. The palace of. Man- 
anan was fabled to have been on the brink of a lake 
near Enniskeen, county of Monaghan. 
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In a curious historical tract entitled The Fate of the 
Sons of Tuirinn, which describes the slavery imposed 
upon Nuadh of the Silver Hand and the Tuath de Da- 
nans by the Fomorians, or African pirates, as they are 
designated in Irish mythic history, and supposed by 
many learned antiquaries to indicate a colony of Cartha- 
' ginian traders or adventurers who, at some period unas- 
certained, frequented the coasts of Ireland for trade, and 
to whom are attributed the introduction of those curious 
_ leaf-shaped bronze swords so frequently found in Ire- 
land as well as in the sister country, and which have 
also been found in great numbers on the field of Canne 
in Italy, the relics of that terrible battle fought between 
Hannibal and Amilius. This tract contains the follow- 
ing passage in reference to Mananan, of which I give a 
translation from the fourth volume of the Ossianic Soc. 
Pub., edited by Mr. Nicholas O’Kearney,—“ The king 
was thus situated: the race of the Fomorians imposed 
a heavy tribute upon the Tuath de Danans in his reign, 
a tax was levied upon the growing crops, and an unga 
(ingot) of gold was exacted upon the nose of every one 
of the Tuath de Danans each year, from Uisneach to 
Tara eastward. This tax was to be paid every year, 
and whosoever was unable to pay it, his nose was severed 
from his face. On a certain day Nuadh held a meeting 
on the Hill of Balar, which is now cailed Uisneach of 
Meath. ‘They had not been long assembled there when 
they discovered a well-appointed host of people approach- 
ing them along the plain from the east ; and a young 
man, whose countenance shone like the rising sun, 
marched at the head of this dense crowd of men. It 
was impossible to look him in the face, he was so lovely ; 
and he was no other than Luwy the Long-Handed, the 
sword-exerciser, together with the fairy (enchanted) 
cavalcade, consisting of the sons of Mananan, his foster- 
brothers, from Caanan. They had remained but a short 
time there when they saw an ugly, ill-shaped party of 
people, namely nine times nine men, who were the stew- 
ards of the Fomorians coming to receive the rents and 
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taxes of the people of Ireland. And with these words 
Lewy arose, and having unsheathed the sword of Man- 
anan, attacked them; and having cut and mangled eight 
times nine of their number, suffered the remaining nine 
to put themselves under the protection of the king of 
Ireland. ‘I would kill you,’ said Lewy, ‘were it not that 
I prefer you should carry the tidings to the foreigners 
rather than send my own messengers, lest they might 
be dishonoured.’ ” 

The Irish mythology, as well as that of the Greeks, is 
full of reference to weapons endued with supernatural 
powers: thus the sword of Mananan is frequently intro- 
duced in the legendary tales of the ancient Irish. In 
the volume for 1852 of the Trans. of the Kil. Arch. Soc., 
p- 32, we have an interesting chapter on folk-lore by 
Mr. Nicholas O’Kearney, in which he relates a mythic 
tale of Concovar Mac Nessa, king of Ulster, and of how 
he became possessed of the magic sword, spear, and 
shield of Cuillean, or Guillean, a weird smith, or the 
Vulcan of the Isle of Man. ‘The passage is as follows: 
“ Cuillean, or Guillean, himself was a very famous being 
that once resided in the Isle of Man, and of so long- 
lived or mythic a nature as to be found living in all ages 
of pagan history; at all events he is represented to have 
lived at the time when Concovar Mac Nessa, afterwards 
king of Ulster, was a young man, who possessed little 
prospects of aggrandisement, except what he might win 
by his sword. Concovar being of an ambitious and en- 
terprising nature, consulted the oracle of Cloghor, and 
was informed that he should proceed to the Isle of Man, 
and get Cuillean, a noted ceard, or worker in iron, to 
make a sword, spear, and shield for him ; and that the 
buadha (supernatural power possessed by them) would 
be instrumental in gaining him the sovereignty of Ulster. 
Concovar accordingly repaired to the Isle of Man, and 
prevailed on Cuillean to commence the work ; but while 
awaiting its completion, he sauntered one morning 
along the shore, and in course of his walk met with a 
mermaid fast asleep on the beach. Concovar bound the 
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syren; but she having awoke, and perceiving she was 
bound, besought him to liberate her; and to induce him 
to yield to her petition, she informed him that she was 
Teeval, the princess of the ocean; and promised, in case 
he caused Cuillean to form her representation on the 
shield,surrounded with this inscription,‘ Teeval, princess 
of the ocean,’ it would possess such extraordinary powers 
that whenever he was about engaging his enemy in 
battle, and looked upon her figure on the shield, read 
the legend, and invoked her name, his enemies would 
diminish in strength, while he and his people would 
acquire a proportionate increase in theirs. Concovar 
had the shield made according to the advice of Teeval, 
and on his return to Ireland such extraordinary success 
attended his arms that he won the kingdom of Ulster. 
The king was not ungrateful, for he invited Cuillean to 
settle in Ulster, and bestowed on him the tract of land 
along the eastern coast, extending from Glen Righe, or 
the Vale of Newry on the Neath, to Glas Neasa on the 
river of Annagasson, near Dun-eany on the south, which 
were the bounds of the ancient Cooley.” This same 
personage flourishes in several other mythic tales. He 
is represented in the legend of the “ Cattle Raid of 
Cooley” as inviting Concovar Mac Nessa to visit him at 
his residence, requesting the king not to bring with him 
his usual large retinue, excepting a few warriors, because 
he had no lands or patrimony to support them, relying 
solely on the produce of his hammer, anvil, and vice. 
Mr. O'Kearney further states: ‘ This same Cuillean, 
or Guillean as he is usually styled in popular tradition, 
resided in a cave on Slieve Gullian, and is still remem- 
bered with horror in the traditions of the peasantry ; 
which traditions must have been derived from the 
notions concerning Guillean, or the form of religion with 
which he had been connected, inculcated by the first 
preachers of Christianity. ‘There is in Irish a phrase, 
‘giolla Guillen,’ z.e., the servant of Guillean, synony- 
mous with ‘an imp of the Devil,’ which strongly war- 
rants this inference.” In this there are many points 
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which identify Cuillean with Mananan Mac Lir; first, 
his intimate connection with the Isle of Man; secondly, 
his being a forger of supernatural weapons; thirdly, his 
location in Ulster, where Mananan is said to have reigned 
over the provincial fairy kingdom; and in the immediate 
locality where Mananan is stated’ to have had his fairy 
palace. Cuillean too fell into disrepute among the 
Christians, as did Mananan. 

In that exceedingly curious and mythological tale, 
the pursuit of Diarmid and Grainne, the particulars of 
which bear such a startling resemblance to many of 
the Grecian myths, we have the enchanted weapons of 
Mananan also introduced. When Diarmid, who answers 
to the Adonis of the Eastern fable, prepares for the hunt 
of the wild boar of Ben Gulban, Grainne entreats him 
to arm himself with the moralltach (sword) of Mananan ; 
but he refuses to do so, and takes with him another 
weapon ; the result is disastrous, and his death ensues. 
The passage is worth transcribing:—‘ The day came 
then with its full light, and he said, ‘I will go to seek 
the hound whose voice I have heard since it is day.’ 
‘Well, then,’ said Grainne, ‘ take with thee the moral- 
tach, that is, the sword of Mananan, and the Ga-dearg 
(the red spear).’ ‘I will not,’ said Diarmid; ‘but I 
will take the Beag-altach (the small pierce one), and the 
Ga-buie (yellow javelin) with me in my hand, and 
Mac-an-Chuill' by a chain in my other hand.’”.... 
The wild boar then came up the face of the mountain 
with the Fenians after him. Diarmid‘slipped Mac-an- 
Chuill from his leash against him, and that profited him 
nothing; for he did not wait the wild boar, but fled 
before him. Diarmid said, “ Woe to him that doeth 
not the counsel of a good wife; for Grainne bade me 
at early morn to-day to take with me the moralltach 
and the ga-dearg.” ‘Then Diarmid put his small, white- 
coloured, ruddy-nailed finger into the silken string of 
the ga-buidhe, and made a careful cast at the boar; so 


1 “Mac-an-Chuill”. (the son of the hazel), a favourite hound of 
Diarmid’s, 
10? 
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that he smote him in the fair middle of his face, and of 
his forehead. Nevertheless, he cut not a single bristle 
upon him, nor did he give him wound or scratch. 
Diarmid’s courage was lessened at that; and thereupon 
he drew the beag-alltach from the sheath in which it 
-was kept, and struck a heavy stroke thereof upon the 
wild boar’s back stoutly, and full bravely. Yet he cut 
not a single bristle upon him, but made two pieces of 
his sword. Then the wild boar made a furious spring 
upon Diarmid, so that he tripped him and made him 
fall headlong. . . . And when he was fallen to the earth, 
‘ the boar made an eager, exceeding mighty spring upon 
him, and ripped out his bowels and his entrails, so that 
they fell about his legs. Howbeit, as he (the boar) was 
leaving the Tulach (Hill), Diarmid made a triumphant 
cast of the hilt of the sword that remained in his hand, 
so that he dashed out his brains and left him dead with- 
out life. Therefore, Rath-na-h-Amrann’ is the name of 
the place that is on the top of the mountain, from that 
time to this.” The classical scholar will not here fail 
to observe the strong resemblance between the death of 
Adonis and that of Diarmid. Venus, as we are in- 
formed, was enamoured of Adonis, and used to meet 
him on Mount Libanus. Mars, envying his rival, as- 
sumed the shape of a wild boar, attacked him while 
hunting, gored him with his tusks in the groin, and 
killed him. In the Celtic myth, Grainne, the betrothed 
of Fion Mac Cumhal, becomes enamoured of Diarmid 
and elopes with him; he is pursued from place to place 
by his vengeful rival, and at last arrives in the neigh- 
bourhood of the mountain Ben Gulban, where he takes 
up his abode; he goes forth upon a morning to hunt, 
when he meets the wild boar (who, as in the classical 
legend, is a human being turned into a boar) by whom 
he is slain, as above described. Fion, his rival, comes 
on the scene while Diarmid is in the agonies of death, 
who conjures him (by their former friendship, and by 
many acts of assistance and kindness shewn to Fion) to 


1 That is, ‘ The rath of the sword-hilt.” 
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bring him a draught of water from a certain magic 
fountain close by, which could arrest death, and restore 
Diarmid to his former strength and vigour. This Fion 
refuses, and his rival breathes his last. I will be ex- 
cused from digressing so much from the main subject 
of my paper, but the myth is so full of dramatic interest 
and of classical allusions, that I would recommend the 
perusal of this very ancient tale to the student of native 
mythology. It forms the third vol. of Ossianic Soc. 
Pub., Dublin, 1857. 

In an ancient MS., entitled “ An T-Octar Gael; or, 
the Adventures of Seven Irish Champions in the East”, 
Mananan is represented as instructing the Celtic hero, 
Cu-chullin, in the use of the ga-bolg or sting, which he 
extracted from a serpent that infested Loch-na-Nia, 
near the fort of Mananan in Armenia; this myth would 
appear to have some bearing on the use of poisoned 
weapons among the ancient Irish. In a very curious 
and ancient tract, entitled “The Dialogue of the Sages,” 
and which is found in “The Book of Lismore” (a vellum 
MS. compiled in the fourteenth century from more 
ancient sources), we have several passages referring to 
the use of such deadly arms from which I extract the 
following:—“ And valiant Cuol-na-Neavan, with a lucky 
potsoned spear that Finn had, and this was the venom 
that was on it, for it never made an erring cast from 
the hand, and it never wounded a person when thrown 
from the hand that would not be dead before the end 
of a moment. MS. translation by Mr. Joseph Long, of 
Cork. 

It is the general opinion of Irish antiquaries that 
Mananan Mac Lir was a real personage famous for his 
exploits as a sea rover and coloniser, that he ultimately 
became deified as the Irish Neptune, or God of the Sea. 
It is true, we have him represented under different 
names, as Orbsen, Mananan, and Cuillean; that dif- 
ferent attributes and occupations are ascribed to him. 
He is sometimes a warrior, a trader, a navigator, a forger 
of magic weapons, a potent magician or Druid, so was 
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also the Grecian deity ; he assisted his brother Jupiter 
in his military expeditions; he helped Laomedon to 
build the walls of ‘Troy ; he was a famous ship-builder, 
and was the inventor of chariot-races, and had a great 
variety of names, as Consus, Enosicthon, Hippius, Soter, 
etc. Mananan is represented as enveloping the Isle of 
Man in mists to protect it from invaders ;—a stratagem, 
said to have been resorted to by the ‘Tuath-de-Danans, 
when the Milesians invaded Ireland. The expelling of 
serpents and demons from Ireland is now understood to 
signify the overthrow of serpent-worship and other 
forms of Paganism which prevailed in that country 
when Christianity was introduced. In the historical 
romance of the “Children of Lir”’, we have also a re- 
ference to the overthrow of the worship of the Irish sea 
god. In the myth, the children of Lir are represented 
as having been transformed into swans (7.e., devoted to 
the service of the sea god) by their step-mother, a 
potent Druidess, and that they remained in this state 
until the introduction of the faith, when they were re- 
stored to their natural forms. The following transla- 
tion of a passage from this legend will be found in the 
first vol. of the Ossianic Soc. Pub., p. 101, n.:—The 
children of Lir remained in that condition a long time, 
until the time of the faith of Christ, and until Patrick, 
son of Arpluinn, came into Ireland, and until Mocomog! 
came to Inis Gluair of Brendan. And the night that 
Mocomog come to the said island, the children of Lir 
heard the sound of the matin bell near them. They 
trembled violently, and started through excessive dread 
upon nearing it. ‘ What, my dear brothers, has trou- 
bled you?’ inquired Fionguala. ‘ We know not,’ re- 
plied they, ‘canst thou inform us what that unusual 
detestable sound which we heard is?’ ‘It is the sound 
of the bell of Mochomog,’ replied Fionguala; ‘ and it 


1 There were three saints named Mocomog, all disciples of St. 
Carthogh of Lismore, who flourished in the seventh century. The 
personage mentioned above was probably the celebrated St. Moco- 
mog; or Pulcherius, of Liathmore, who died a.p. 655. 
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is it that will liberate you from suffering, and save you 
from adversity with God’s will.’” 

Angus Oge, or the immortal, was another name for 
Mananan. ‘Tradition states that he remained in Ire- 
land until the time of St. Columba, that he endeavoured 
to be reconciled to the church; but, failing in his 
efforts, he retired to his original country, Armenia. 
This myth evidently points to a struggle between Pa- 
ganism and Christianity, which eventuated in the 
triumph of the latter. 

In vol. 3 of the Ossianic Soc. ‘Pub. will be found a 
curious romance of the adventures of Cormac Art in 
the fairy palace of Mananan; the tale is full of allegory, 
and represents the latter as a wise and benevolent 
being inculcating lessons of wisdom, and bestowing 
valuable gifts of a supernatural character on mortals. 

Many other notices of Mananan Mac Lir will be 
found scattered through the pages of Irish legendary 
romance and mythological tales. I subjoin a list of 


Manx topographical designation, which at once places 
the original occupation of Man by the Irish Celts be- 
yond dispute. 


Ballyvagher Ballycaroon Coole 
Ballig ‘ Ballygarry Kill-Abhan 
Ballaquine Ballyliag Knock 
Ballymooda Ballymenagh Dhoon 
Ballycreggs Ballynard Arderry 
Ballykennish Ballysalla Kilkenny 
Ballyshamrock Ballybeg Glendhov 


R. R. Brass. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS RELATING TO HERE- 
FORDSHIRE AND RADNORSHIRE. 


I. 


Indorsed.—* A warrant from the Councill of Warre to the 
High Collectors of y® Subsidy for disbursment of presse & con- 
duct money for 150 men to Dover. Dat. 3° No*,, 1624. 


“‘ Whereas his Ma** hath signified his pleasure to the Lo. 
Lieut’n’nt of that County for the levying of 150 footmen there, 
to be from thence conducted to the port of Dover, there to be 
embarqued and trasported, And whereas by the provision of the 
late Act of Parlm‘ the chardges for armes, coat, and conduct 
money, or otherwise, for the soldiers is to be defrayed out of 
the subsidy moneyes given by the said Act and not otherwise. 
Thes are to will and require yo" out of the said subsidy 
moneyes by you collected or to be collected to deliver and pay 
unto such p’son and p’sons as by the said Lo. Lieut’n’nt or 
Deputy Lieut’n’nts or any two of them shall be assigned to re- 
ceave the same,so much money as shall suffice for the presse of 
the said 150 men and for their conduct from that County unto 
the port of Dover aforesaid, allowing unto every man viij4. & 
after they shall begin to march, they continuing to march 12 
miles at least every day in the direct way to the said Port, w™ 
moneyes by yo" to be disbursed for ye purposes aforesaid, the 
same being p’tic’l’rly certified unto us under the hands of the 
said Lo. Lieuten’nt or Deputy Lieuten’nt, or any two of them, 
you shall receave allowance upon yo" accounts, as if you had 
paied the same to the hands of the triers especially appointed 
in & by the said Act of Parl’m’t. 


* Whitehall, 3°. Nou'"s,, 1624. Yo" loving frends, 


“G. Cargw. On. GRANDISONE. ARTHUR CHICHESTER. 
*RoBertT MANSELL. Tuo. Button.” 


“To o® loving frendes, the High Collectors of the Subsidy 
Moneyes in the county of Hereford, & to every or any 
of them.” 





The members of this council of war were the Lords Grandi- 
son, Carew, Brooke, and Chichester, with Secretary Conway, 
Sir Edward Cecil, Sir Horatio Vere, Sir Robert Mansell, Sir 
John Ogle, and Sir Thos. Button. 

The object of the levy was to aid the Elector Frederick to 
recover the Palatinate. Twelve thousand men were raised by 
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press in England and Scotland, at the instance of Count Ernest 
of Mansfeldt, and were assembled at Dover. Their want of 
discipline and excesses at Dover were such that it became ne- 
cessary to issue a commission for executing martial law to keep 
them in order; they embarked at Dover on the 31st January, 
1625, arrived off Calais on the 10th February, and the follow- 
ing day at Flushing. The vessels being over crowded and 
badly provisioned, a contagious distemper broke out among 
the men. From Flushing the transports proceeded to Zealand, 
and, being intercepted by the ice, the men were dispersed in 
different parts of Zealand, as they could get on shore, until the 
rivers were open. Illness and the severity of the weather re- 
duced the Germans to four thousand and the English to seven 
thousand men; “the former making a good figure, but the 
latter the veriest ragamuffins that were ever beheld. They 
were all sent to Langstraat, in Brabant, where they were still 
more thinned by the camp distemper which had carried off the 
Earl of Southampton, the Lord Wriothesly, and abundance of 
brave officers.” (Carte’s Hist. of Engl.) 





II. 


Indorsed “‘ 1639.—Miles Beysey, of Leomér ; his petition to 
the Deputy Lieutenants. 


“To the most worshipfull Sir John Kirle, knight! & baronet; 
Sir Robert Harley,’? Knight of the Bath; Fitzwilliam 
Coningesby, esquier,® and the rest of His Ma‘ liefe- 
ten’nts in the county of Heref. 


“Most humbly beseech yo" wor: poore and daily orator, 
Miles Beisye, of Leominster, in the county of Heref. That 
whereas he is now com’anded to beare part of the chardge in 
maintayning a trayned souldier, he being ould & much decayed 
in his estate & substance, & having a very sicke & lame wo- 
man to be his wief, not able to helpe her self; doth most 
humbly beseech yo" wor’ that in tender consideracon thereof 
yo" will be pleased to dischardge him of that service, and 
yo" orator (as especially bound) will daily praye to God 
for yo" prosperous estate. 

** Yor wor. daily orator, 
“ Mites Betsy.” 

‘I doe conceive that the estate of this petitioner is such, and 
that w" he saith concerning his wife is to my knowledge true, 

1 Of Fawley Court near Ross. 


2 Member for the County of Hereford, Nov. 1640. 
3 Ibid.; disabled as a monopolist, 30 Oct. 1641. 
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and particularly she hath an infirmity w™ hath coste her hus- 
band much money to cure it, but it hath proved hitherto incu- 
rable. Jo. Tomsgs.”! 


III. 


Indorsed.—“ A draught of a petition for the county of 
Hereff. to His Ma**, 1640.” 


** To the Kinges most excelent Ma‘, 


The humble petition of your Ma‘* loyall and obedient subjects 
and others of the county of Hereford, whose names are 
subscribed. 


‘Most humbly sheweth unto yot Ma‘ that wee, yo" Mats sub- 
jects, having receaved the knowledge of a petition lately p’sented 
to yo" sacred Ma‘ by diverse of the Peeres of this yo" king- 
dom representing the great dangers w™ this Church and State 
are now in and whereunto yo™ Roiall p’son may be exposed, 
w, God forbyd, and being ourselves very sensible of the 
great grievaunces under w, o' religion by innovacons, and 
o liberties & estates by many heavy pressures labour wee 
yo" Ma“ loyall subjects most humbly beseech yo" Ma** to 
vouchsafe a gratious eare to the said petition of the Peeres, 





and that in yo" Ma" great wisdom you will be pleased to re- 
sort to the remedies by their Peeres Lordships humbly pro- 
posed the assembling of yo" Parliam‘.” 


** And yot loyall subjects shall, as they are bound, pray for . 
yo" Mates long and prosperous raigne over us.” 


“‘ The day for y° assembly of the peers being the 24" of this 
month, and this being the 19%, yt cannot be preesented in 
tyme convenient againe yf yt cum to his M*” after 9' day, yt 
will savor of faction. But I submit to better judgments.” 


IV. 


“The keepers of the libertie of England, by authoritie of 
Parliament, to all Dukes, Earles, Barrons, Knights, freemen, and. 
all others of the county of Radnor, in Wales, send greetinge. 


1 Vicar of Leominster. He was driven out of the parish by his parishi- 
oners in 1641, on account of his espousing the cause of the Parliament. On 
the occupation of the town by Major Winthrop, in command of a parlia- 
mentary force, in 1650, he again resumed his duties as minister of the parish. 
(Townshend’s History of Leominster, 103, 116.) 

2 The peers were summoned by the king to meet at York, as a great 
council, on the 24th Sept. 1640. The Long Parliament was opened on the 
3rd Nov. following. 
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Whereas wee have comitted to John Walsam, esquire, the 
said countie of Radnor, with the appurtenances, to keepe the 
same duringe our pleasure, as in and by or l’res patent to him 
thereof made, is more fully contained, wee doe therefore com- 
mand and require you that in all things which belonge to the 
said office of sheriffe, yee bee aidinge and assistinge to the said 
John Walsam, esquire, present sheriffe of the said county of 
Radnor. In testimony, whereof wee have caused theis our |’res 
to be made patents. Witness our selves at Westm’ the tenth 
day of November in the yeare of ot Lord God one thousand 
six hundred fiftie and three. 
“ LENTHALL.”—* MAYDWELL.”’ 


The great seal of the Commonwealth (of which there is a 
fair wood-cut in Knight’s Pictorial History of England) is at- 
tached. 


Vv 


“Oliver, Lord Protector of the COmon Wealth of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and the dominions thereto belonging to 
John Walsam, esquire, late sheriffe of the county of Radnor, 
in Wales, greetinge. Whereas wee have comitted to Samuell 
Powell, esquire, the custodie of the said county of Radnor, 
with the appurtenances, to hold the same duringe our pleasure, 
as in and by l’res patents to him thereof made, is more fully 
contained. Wee doe hereby command and require you, the 
said John Walsam, forthwith to deliver to the said Samuell 
Powell the said county, with appurtenances, together with the 
rolls, writs, remembrances, and all other things, to the said 
office of sheriffe of the said county of Radnor belonginge and 
appurtaininge, which are in your custody, by indentures to 
bee thereof duly made between you and the said Samuell 
Powell, the present Sheriffe. Witnes our selfe at Westm”™ the 
seaven and twentieth day of November, one thousand six hun- 
dred fiftie and fower. 

“Len. May.” 


The great seal of the Commonwealth is attached. 


John Walsham, Esq., of Knill Court, Herefordshire, mar- 
ried Joanna, daughter of John Jones of Llanthetty Court, Bre- 


conshire. 
R. W. B. 








ON THE ORNAMENTATION OF THE RUNIC 
MONUMENTS IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 


Tue Northmen, during their occupation of the Isle of 
Man, from a.p. 888 to a.p. 1270, a period of nearly 
four hundred years, passed from a state of heathenism 
into Christianity. This change is marked by the cha- 
racter of the sepulchral monuments which they have 
left behind them. 

The barrows and bauta stones, and perhaps some of 
the stone circles, indicate their earlier religious condi- 
tion; their later is marked by the Runic crosses, the 
Treen Chapels, Peel Cathedral, Rushen Abbey, the 
Nunnery of St. Bridget at Douglas, and the Friary at 
Bechmaken in Arbory. 

The Runic crosses are probably the earliest Christian 
remains of this people, and they are by far the most 
numerous, not less than thirty-eight, having been dis- 
covered and described, of which eighteen, if not more, 
have on them inscriptions in Runic characters. 

From the nature of the ornamentation upon those 
which are inscribed with Runes, we are enabled to de- 
termine by comparison that other crosses, not inscribed, 
are of the same age with them. For though the pecu- 
liar ornamentation which has received the name of 
knot-work is common to English, Irish, and Scotch 
crosses, as well as to the Manx, there are certain re- 
markable varieties of design and workmanship on the 
crosses of the Isle of Man, which readily distinguish 
them from all others, and mark them as truly sud generis. 
The Manx crosses have, as far as I know, no exact 
counterparts elsewhere. 

This will readily be seen by any one who will take 
the trouble to lay the plates of my Runie and other 
Monumental Remains of the Isle of Man alongside of the 
splendid Paleographia Sacra Pictoria of Mr. West- 
wood; or the beautiful work of the Jate Mr. Chalmers, 
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The Sculptured Stones of Angus and Fyfe; or the more 
extensive collection of Scottish Sculptured Stones, printed 
for the Spalding Club; or Mr. Henry O‘Neil’s magnifi- 
cent book on the Most Interesting of the Crosses of Ire- 
land; or Mr. Graham’s deeply interesting work, the 
Antiquities of Iona. 

Before directing attention to.the peculiar ornamen- 
tation of the Manx crosses, it may be well to offer a 
few remarks upon knot-work itself. 

The term knot-work has been applied to a species of 
ornament of great beauty and variety which is met with 
in MSS. and articles of attire or vertu, and on monu- 
ments and architecture of the Middle Ages. 

The MS. of the Gospels (known by the name of St. 
Chad’s MS.) in the library of Lichfield Cathedral, by 
some presumed to be of the early part of the eighth 
century, has various rich illuminations in which this 
style of ornament prevails. The Gospels of Mac Dur- 
nan, of Lindisfarne, of Mac Regol, and at St. Gall, and 
the famous Book of Kells, are all remarkable for the 
intricacy and rich variety of this kind of work. 

Good examples of this species of ornamentation are 
to be met with in Norman architecture, as in Lichfield 
Cathedral and in the parish church of Tutbury. But 
it is on monumental crosses that patterns of this pecu- 
liar decoration seem most largely to prevail. Starting 
from the form of a simple cord or a ribband, then of 
two or more cords or ribbands intertwined, it has 
passed (as I conceive) into floriation, assuming the 
forms of interlacing boughs and foliage, and at all times 
has had a tendency to zoomorphism, transforming itself 
into grotesque figures of intertwining monstrous ani- 
mals, more especially of dogs, birds, fishes, and ser- 
pents. 

There is probably no species of decoration admitting 
of greater variety than this, and hardly any which 
adapts itself so readily to every sort of work in wood, 
stone, or metal, and to the illumination of every kind 
of writing. 
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It will be seen that in reference to this species of 
ornamentation, I am quite in favour of a theory of de- 
velopment; and I express my adoption of such a theory 
in order to free myself from the suspicion of attempting 
to settle the dispute as to whether Britons, Anglo- 
Saxons, Northmen, the Irish, or the Scotch should lay 
claim to priority in the use of this sort of decoration 
in works of art. 

I hold that the artists of each of these nations may 
have wrought quite independently of each other in this 
kind of work. I have even seen examples of Chinese 
knot-work not greatly differing from some in the Isle 
of Man. Starting from the simplest form of a rope 
common to every people, they might develope that form 
according to their characteristic national tastes. So 
that even if it should be determined (which, I believe, 
it cannot be) that any one race had adopted such orna- 
mentation at an earlier period than others, it by no 
means necessarily follows that those who subsequently 
used it were mere copyists of earlier works. I have 
sometimes been told that the Manx crosses are but bad 
attempts at imitating Irish or Scotch works of art. 
Now, whatever may be the antiquity of the MSS. in 
which the same species of ornament occurs as that 
upon some of the Manx crosses, I am quite sure that 
it has yet to be shewn that any of the crosses bearing 
such ornament either in Ireland or Scotland, are earlier 
than those in the Isle of Man. We have also some 
varieties of ornamentation on the Manx crosses (and 
those of the most beautiful design), which have no 
counterpart on either the Irish or Scotch monumental 
remains. And it would be quite as easy to suppose 
that the Irish and Scotch obtained their designs from 
the Manx artists as that the latter were but imitators 
of what they had seen in Ireland or Scotland. I say 
nothing of the finish or workmanship on the crosses of 
the respective countries, because I believe that the ma- 
terial which was wrought upon had much to do with 
the finish of the work. The clay schists of the Isle of 
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Man, almost the only material of which the Manx 
crosses are made, are but ill adapted for carving, and 
do not admit of a polish; and, further, they very readily 
yield to the action of the weather. 

That we find these crosses, which are seven or eight 
hundred years old, retaining as much of their original 
decoration as they do, must be attributed to the cir- 
cumstance that after an exposure of from two to three 
hundred years, they were used as material for the erec- 
tion of ecclesiastical buildings, instances of which may 
be seen now in the Cathedral of Peel and in a Treen 
Chapel in Jurby, the former building being of the date 
of the thirteenth century. The majority of the Manx 
crosses have been discovered within the last fifty years 
in pulling down the old churches in the north of the 
island and erecting new ones. 

To come to the consideration of the knot-work on the 
Manx crosses, I observe that a cord or rope suggests 
itself very readily as an ornament to any maritime peo- 
ple, such as those amongst whom knot-work prevails. 
It may be allowed that a plain ribband would equally 
serve the same purpose ; and in flat work, such as the 
illumination of MSS., we can readily conceive that such 
an element in ornamentation would suggest itself. But 
in raised work, such as carving on stone, the more sub- 
stantial form of the rope would form the ground work 
of the decoration. 

Such a simple ornament is found on the Manx 
crosses as a border to the other devices carved upon 
the stone. I may instance the well-known so-called 
Dragon crosses in Braddan churchyard, the Niel Lum- 
kun cross at Kirk Michael, and the fragment found at 
the old chapel in the Calf of Man. In the last case the 
cord forms also a portion of the decoration. Figures 
1and 1 are reduced from rubbings of the Braddan 
crosses. 

This straight cord would next become waved, and, by 
being made to return upon itself, would form the fret 
which in various forms occurs upon works of art of all 
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ages. This decoration in the forms so constantly used 
elsewhere, is not to be found ‘on the Manx crosses, 
though an approximation to a fret-like appearance is 
produced on some of them by drawing the lines which 
- divide the strands of a simple cord, or of two cords 
twisted together, somewhat thick. This character is seen 
in figure 11, which is copied from the Ofer Dragon cross 
at Kirk Braddan.. The same form occurs also on the 
large Joalf cross at Kirk Michael. 

The Yau pattern (see figure 1v)-so copiously used on 
crosses, architecture, and MSS. of all ages, was very 
largely employed also by the Manx artists‘on the Runic 
monuments. We find it on. the Ufeig cross at Kirk 
Andreas, the Thorlaf cross at Ballaugh, the cross in 
the Treen Chapel at Jurby, on fragments in the church- 
yard wall at Kirk Michael, and on the fragment in the 
garden of the vicarage at Jurby. 

Again, the © pattern and a spiral appearance were 
produced by a still further involution of the simple 
cord, as in figures v and xxx, taken from the Niel 
Lumkun cross at Kirk Michael. In MSS. this has 
been largely used, as may be seen in Mr. Westwood’s 
paper on “Early British, Anglo-Saxon, and Irish Orna- 
mentation,” in the fortieth part of the Archeological 
Journal, December 1853. It is also well known in 
Greek architecture. On the Manx Runic monuments 
it occurs in its most elaborate forms, both as a border 
and as scroll-work in connection with the limbs of ani- 
mals. This is well seen on the fragment of the Dog cross 
in the garden at Kirk Conchan, on the large cross (un- 
inscribed) at Kirk Maughold, on the Oter Cross at 
Braddan, on the large Joalf cross at Kirk Michael, on 
the Sandulf cross at Kirk Andreas, but more remark- 
ably on the Weasel cross in the churchyard of Kirk 
Conchan. 

In this latter cross we have it both for a continuous 
bordering, and for terminations to straight cords, and 
also as a separation of the limbs of monstrous animals, in 
the form of the letter $ and in the Gammadion at the foot 
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of the cross. Figures v, xx111, and xxx are taken from 
this cross. 

Allied to the T and ¢€ patterns was the Z pattern 
(figure 111), of which we have one single instance in the 
Isle of Man. It occurs on the large cross at Kirk 
Maughold church gates, which has an aspect quite 
foreign to the works of the Scandinavian artists in the 
island. Indeed, all the crosses found at Kirk Maug- 
hold have somewhat of a foreign aspect; they are rather 
Scotch than Manx. Is this circumstance in any way 
connected with the fact that the church and church- 
yard of Kirk Maughold (covering three acres) were set 
apart in ancient times as a sanctuary ? 

By causing the simple cord to assume a waved form 
and then to return and wrap over itself, or by taking 
two cords and causing them to involve each other at 
regular intervals, we obtain the simplest form of the 
guilloche, figure v1, an interlacement well known and 
very largely used in architecture. Examples of this 
occur on the Ufeig cross at Kirk Andreas, the Thorlaf 
cross at Ballaugh, and on fragments at Kirk Michael 
and Jurby. 

It is in this guilloche that we have the real element 
of knot work, and the Manx artists having once got 
hold of this element, wrought it out into a multitude of 
most elegant ornaments, many of which I do not re- 
member to have noticed elsewhere. ‘Take, for ex- 
ample, figures vi1, vilI, and 1x, which are evident deve- 
lopments of the idea, and which are taken from the 
Malbrigd cross at Kirk Michael, the Thorlaf cross at 
Ballaugh, and the fragment of Ro’s cross in the gar- 
den of the vicarage, Jurby. But when once this inter- 
lacement or knot work was effected either by the over- 
lap or splitting up of the strands of a simple rope, it was 
easy by the multiplication of the cords or strands to 
originate that endless variety of ornamentation which 
we see in monuments and works of art of all countries, 
and most elaborately brought out on the crosses in the 
Isle of Man. 
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As to the arrangement of the knot work, I may here 
observe that generally on Irish monuments or those 
which are all presumed to have an Irish origin, the knot 
work runs in the form of panels. 

On the other hand, in the Manx specimens of the 
oldest type, the original idea of lengthened and con- 
tinuous chain work rather prevails. The nearest ap- 
proach in the Manx crosses to the Irish or Scottish 
panel work is to be found on the Niel Lumkun cross 
at Kirk Michael, which, in other respects also differs 
from the ordinary Manx type; for instance, the runes 
are of a different form; and, according to Professor 
Minch, of a later date; the dialect of the inscription is 
different, and the names occurring in it (such as Niel 
and Dugald) have rather a Celtic than Norse look. 
There is a tendency towards this panel-work in the 
large uninscribed cross at Kirk Maughold church gate, 
which, as I have before observed, has also a foreign as- 
pect, and one side of the Oter cross at Braddan has two 
panels containing interlacements. 

Returning to the consideration of these interlace- 
ments or knot work, we find that the Manx artists 
made a very easy addition to the ornamentation afforded 
by the simple guilloche by increasing the number of 
cords. 

A double guilloche was formed by the involution of 
four cords, as in figure x1, copied from the Malew 
cross in the Museum of King William’s College, the 
same pattern being found in the Sandulf cross at An- 
dreas. And, in like manner, by the involution of four 
cords, we obtain the beautiful figure-of-8 design (see 
figure x11), which is seen on the fragment of the cross 
at Kirk Conchan, which I have named the Dog cross, 
and the rich ornamentation (see figure x) copied from 
Ro’s cross at the vicarage, Jurby. 

A very remarkable development of the guilloche, 
which I have hardly noticed elsewhere, occurs abun- 
dantly on crosses in the Isle of Man, to which I would 
give the name of ring work. 
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It consists in binding together by an intertwining 
ring the overlaps of the cord or cords forming the guil- 
loche, as in figures 1v and xv, the latter taken from the 
Ufeig cross at Kirk Andreas. It occurs on all those 
crosses, the workmanship of which I am inclined to 
attribute to Gaut Bjérnson, who, in the inscription on 
that erected by Malbrigd, the son of Athakan Smith, 
which stands at the churchyard gate of Kirk Michael, 
states that he made that and all then in Man. 

The passage from knot work to ring work seems in 
one instance on the Manx crosses to have been made 
by accident rather than by design. I refer to the case of 
knot work ornamentation in the face of the tall unin- 
scribed cross at the west gate of Braddan churchyard, 
where, in order to complete the figure in the corner at 
the top of the cross, the last overlap of the cord forming 
the knot work is bound together bya single ring which 
fills up the vacancy which would otherwise occur, and 
produces uniformity of appearance. This portion of 
ornament is given in figure x11. The ring thus once 
adopted, wide scope for ingenuity was afforded in its 
arrangement, form, and decoration. Sometimes the 
rings were distant and small, as in the beautiful frag- 
ment of the cross on the churchyard wall at Kirk 
Michael (figure x1v). Again, the ring was large and 
either square or lozenge-shaped, as in Joalf’s cross at 
Kirk Michael (figure xv1), where four cords are bound 
together by a large square ring, and on the fragment of 
Svig’s cross on the churchyard wall of Kirk Michael, 
where four cords, partly plain, partly pelleted, are 
bound together by a pelleted lozenge-shaped ring 
(figure xvi1). 

This ring work has assumed a variety of configura- 
tions, and assists largely in the decoration of the Manx 
crosses. One of the most beautiful is that given in 
figure xxv, taken from the large uninscribed cross at 
Braddan, where it forms a circle or glory surrounding 
a pattern of knot work arranged in the form of a cross. 


There is, however, one pattern of this ring work 
11? 
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which demands particular attention as a very distin- 
guishing feature in the ornamentation of the Manx 
crosses. It is the chain ring work displayed in figure 
xvil, which is so rare elsewhere, if it occur at all, that 
we may safely claim it as of genuine Manx origin. It 
certainly does not occur on Irish or Scotch crosses. 
They have nothing in knot work comparable to it. 

I believe the author of it to have been Gaut Bjérnson 
himself. We have it on the Malbrigd cross at Kirk 
Michael, of which he undoubtedly was the carver. It 
is on the Thorlaf cross at Ballaugh, the Inosruir cross 
at St. John’s, the Svig cross at Kirk Michael, the in- 
scribed fragment in the churchyard wall of Kirk 
Michael, the name on which cannot be determined, 
and on the Ufeig cross at Andreas which is the work 
of Gaut. 

It is so extremely beautiful in its character that we 
cannot feel at all surprised that it was adopted and ap- 
plied in a peculiar form upon that cross of Niel Lum- 
kun at Kirk Michael, which I have before observed, as 
being of a later date and more foreign aspect. 

It is this singular ornament on that cross, together 
with the runes, which, to my mind, appropriates it to 
the Scandinavian artists of the Isle of Man, notwith- 
standing its variation from the general style of Manx 
crosses and the indications of a Celtic connection. The 
designer of that cross may have seen Scotch or Irish 
crosses, if they existed at that time, with knot work on 
them; but he has indubitably put a Manx stamp upon 
it. The ornament I have alluded to on this cross is 
given in figure xxvI. 

There are several glories formed of knot-work on the 
Manx crosses, as, for instance, those of figures xxv, 
XXVII, XXIX, and xxx1, but there are none producing 
so pleasing an effect as this. 

I may here observe that the glory seems to have been 
considered an almost necessary accompaniment to the 
cross in all the Manx examples, the only exception ap- 
pearing to be Ro’s cross at Jurby ; but even in this, the 
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ring binding the knot work in the bead compartment 
of the cross may be considered as representing it. The 
tall cross, near a cow-shed, at the cross-roads in Kirk 
Christ’s, Rushen, is too imperfect to determine whether 
this ornament existed upon it. 

I would here notice that the intersection of the 
strands in the rope or the two cords forming the guil- 
loche, bound together by a lozenge-shaped ring, sug- 
gested the notion also of lozenge-shaped pellets upon 
the rope itself, ultimately assuming the form even of 
rounded pellets, and giving rise also to the idea of scale- 
covered fishes or animals of a lacertine character. 

A cord so pelleted and intertwined with a simple un- 
pelleted one, gives a very fine effect, and indicates at 
the same time more distinctly the existence of two cords 
in the same interlacement. This effect is seen more 
particularly in figure xv1 above, and it occurs again in 
a remarkable manner on the fragment of the Oter cross 
at Braddan, on the fragment of Ro’s cross at the 
vicarage, Jurby, and on the fragment in the vestry at 
Kirk Michael. 

Now, if to a single row of pellets running down the 
centre of the cord others were subsequently added, and 
if to one end of the cord so pelleted a head were added 
and the other end sharpened off into a tail, we should 
have at once the serpent or scaly fish, the lizard or 
dragon, presenting so remarkable an appearance on one 
or two of the Manx Runic monuments. See figures 
xx and xx1, associated with figure xxvu11. 

The Zoomorphic pattern being once established, the 
intertwining of monstrous lengthened figures of dogs, 
birds, fishes, and even men would readily follow. 1 do 
not say that such must necessarily have been the course 
of development; but I think it not improbable, and cer- 
tainly it seems worthy of some consideration and more 
close investigation. 

The common twisted rope easily becomes the snake 
of figure xxvii by the addition of the head and ‘ail, and 
the pelleted broad ribband is easily changed into the 
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lacertine form of figures xx and xx1, but in figures 
‘XXII, XXI1,and xx1v, the limbs themselves of the animal, 
and more especially the legs and the tail, become the 
source of knot work or scroll ornament. 

But the Manx artists were most unhappy in their 
carving of men and animals. In many instances, such 
as figures XX, XXI, XXII, Xx1II, and xxiv, the evident 
intention was to produce a monster; but, making all 
allowance for the badness of the material and the effect 
of weathering, it is too plain that the attempt of the 
Manx artists to draw animals in their natural form was 
a miserable failure. ‘Though Gaut was clever enough 
to design and carve knot work, his animals are little 
better than what a child would draw on a slate. In 
this respect the Manx cross makers came very far be- 
hind their fellow craftsmen in Scotland and Ireland. 

The great marvel to me in this knot work ornamenta- 
tion is the wonderful accuracy with which the artists 
have managed in all their figures to produce the regular 
overlap of the cords. The alternate under and over 
seems to come without any mistake, however great the 
number of intertwining cords, and whatever be the 
shape of the space which the ornament is designed to 
fill, I have traced over many hundred feet of such 
knot work in rubbings from the Manx crosses and have 
never found a mistake. 

It seems to me as if the artists had made use of ac- 
tual cords or ropes in laying down their designs upon 
these crosses. Let anyone take a vacant space, say a 
square, oblong, or circle, on a sheet of paper, and en- 
deavour to. fill it up with continuous overlapping rib- 
bands, and he will perceive the difficulty of working 
without a design before his eyes. 

It is not easy at once to produce such simple results 
as are found in figures x1x and xxIx. 

Even the various forms of the triquetra found upon 
the Manx crosses indicate a considerable amount of in- 
genuity in their fabrication in the manner in which 
the knot is involved, more especially where it is doubled, 
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tripled or quadrupled, as we see in figure xx1x. Figures 
xxx1 and xxx1I shew the manner in which the heads 
of the crosses were filled up, and display much taste. 
Certainly, after inspecting the designs on these Runic 
remains in the Isle of Man, we must give up the idea, 
if we have ever entertained it, that the Northmen were 
altogether a barbarous people, and incapable of any 
better feelings than those allied to war and the shed- 
ding of blood. 
J. G. Cummine. 
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ConTEmPoRARY also with Jeremiah Perrot was Thomas 
Perrot, also in holy orders, who settled at Llanfihangel 
Tal-y-llyn. Connected with the same place was also a 
John Perrot whose son David matriculated at Jesus Col- 
lege, Oxford, 1709-10. John may have been the son of 
Thomas of Llanfihangel Tal-y-llyn. Thomas, however, 
had a daughter Mary, the mother of another Mary who 
had married James son of Thomas Powell, of Craswell in 
the county of Hereford, councillor-at-law. Mary Powell 
died October 29, 1701, and was buried at St. John’s, 
Brecon. She quartered with the Perrot coat the arms 
assigned to Jestyn ap Gwrgant, confounded as usual 
with those of Jestyn ap Owen of the Royal line. It was 
evident, therefore, that she at least claimed connection 
with the Haroldston family, who assumed that coat 
among its numerous quarters. 

There are other memorials of the Perrots in Llanelieu 
Church, on the south wall of which building is the 
monument of William Perrot of Cwm Hwnt in that 
parish. He was a surgeon, and lived at Wern Llwyd 
in the same parish. His father, also called William, 
died 6 December 1752. There are or were other notices 


of the family in the same church. 
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It is said that three brothers, Gregory, Walter, and 
John Perrot, removed from the neighbourhood of the 
Hay, in Breconshire, into Monmouthshire, in the seven- 
teenth century. That Gregory and Walter were brothers, 
is satisfactorily shown: from family records. Whether 
John was a brother also, is not so satisfactorily made 
out. It is not improbable that in his case the tradition 
is correct, but there is no convincing evidence that it 
is so. Gregory and Walter seem to have settled at Bed- 
welty, while John established himself at Trevethin. 
Walter, who was married, died in 1713, but there is no 
record of any issue. John, who was buried at Trevethin, 
12th May, 1748, left four children:—1. William; 2. 
John; 3. Rachel; 4. Mary. His will was proved in 
1743 by Mary, his relict and sole executrix, and in it 
the testator leaves to his eldest son, William, certain 
property in Gelligaer in Glamorganshire, describing 
him as being heir of the said property, He does not 
mention his supposed brothers, or their children in his 
will; but, having children of his own, the omission is 
not remarkable, while some of his children have family 
names. Gregory, his supposed brother, having property 
in Gelligaer, as well as in Bedwelty, in right of his wife, 
seems to confirm the story of the relationship of Gregory 
and John. The two places, although in different coun- 
ties, are very near each other, and it is not likely that 
two: settlers so close together of the name of Perrot 
should not have been connected. The name still re- 
mains in Gelligare, but the owners of it do not appear 
to have paid much attention to the genealogical details 
of their family. 

Grecory Perrot, said to be the eldest of the three 
brothers, was born in 1655, and became Rector of Llan- 
degveth near Newport, Monmouthshire, 29 Sept. 1719. 
He appears to have resided at Bristol about the year 
1685, but was not connected with the Perrots settled 
in that neighbourhood. He married Blanche, daughter 
of William Lewis of Kilvach-vargoed, in the parish of 
Gelligaer (a branch of Lewis of Van in the same 
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county), and grandaughter of Roger Morgan of Bed- 
welty, at which place the settlements of her marriage 
were signed in 1685. She was born about 1659, and 
died 12th April, 1729, aged seventy, and was buried 
in Llandegveth church, where was also buried her hus- 
band, who died 5th September, 1741, aged eighty-six. 
Six children were the issue of this marriage, but the 
order in which they were born is not certain. Walter’s 
will mentions his nephew Jerome, Ann, Elizabeth, John, 
William, and Gregory Perrot. Those last five are, in- 
deed, not described as nephews and nieces; but, as the 
names are identical with those of Gregory’s children, it 
may be fairly assumed that they were his nephews and 
nieces, and were probably born in the same order as 
their names are here given. ‘The will was proved 22nd 
April,1713. All the four sons married and had children, 
as Gregory in his will speaks of their children, but does 
not specify any names. Jerome, or Jeremiah, was born 
in 1688 or 1689; John in 1691 ; while Gregory was born 
about 1700, being described as fifty-six years of age in 
1756, in Llandegveth Church. Why the youngest son 
was made his father’s principal heir is uncertain. We 
find a Jerome Perrot the father of William, Blanche, 
and Margaret, who, in all probability, is the above- 
mentioned Jerome, especially as he names his eldest 
daughter Blanche as if after Blanche Lewis, his mother. 
Mention is also made of a son Gregory, the third of that 
name in the family. Of the daughters of Gregory, Eliza- 
beth married Meredith Evans. 

One John Perrot matriculated at Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, 22nd September, 1737, is described as the son of 
William Perrot of Bedwellty. This William appears to 
be the eldest son and heir of John Perrot of Trevethin, 
or he may be William, third son of the elder Gregory. 

Grecory Perrot, thought to be the youngest son, 
although the heir, of Gregory, born 1700, matriculated 
at New Inn Hall, Oxford, 17th December 1725, became 
Rector of Gelligaer, 3rd March, 1729, not having at 
the time taken his B.A. degree, which he did on the 
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20th day of the following June, being then a member 
of Jesus College, Oxford. The settlement of his mar- 
riage with Jane, sister of Richard Dale of Llanhennoc, 
in Monmouthshire, is dated 1735. She had previously 
married David Williams of Llandegveth, by whom she 
had a daughter Mary, the wife of the Rev. John Perrot 
of Caerleon. Who this last-mentioned person is, is un- 
certain; but he is probably the son, or rather the grand- 
son, of John of Trevethin. He was somewhat of a 
pluralist; but his aggregate preferment may have been 
moderate. On the wall on the chancel of Llandegveth 
Church is a tablet with this inscription :—* In this 
church is interred the body of the Rev. John Perrot, 
clerk, of the town of Caerleon, in this county, rector of 
Llanwern and Llanfihangel, vicar of Wiston, and per- 
petual curate of Llandevand, who died January 23rd, 
1803, in the seventy-fourth year of his age.” His wife’s 
will was proved in 1782, in which her property was 
left to him for life, with certain legacies to her half 
brother William and her half sister Jane Perrot. Gre- 
gory died 28th December, 1756, aged fifty-six, and was 
buried in Llandegveth Church. His widow was buried 
in the same church 13th February, 1762. The only 
issue were William and Jane. 

WitiaM Perrot, only son and heir of Gregory, born 
11th June, 1736, matriculated at Jesus College, Oxford, 
10th October, 1754, took his B.A. degree 24th May, 
1758. He died 19th March, 1779, aged forty-three. 
He was never married, and left his sister his sole heir. 

Jane Perrot, sister and sole heir of William, mar- 
ried 4th July, 1769, at Llandegveth Church, William 
Nicholl of Tredunnoc, in Monmouthshire, of which 
county he was sheriff in 1775. Jane died, and was 
buried at Caerleon 25th July, 1812, aged seventy-three. 
William Nicholl died at Newport, in Monmouthshire, 
aged seventy-eight, and was buried with his wife 11th 
December, 1813. 

1 On the wall in Llandegveth Church is a tablet to Gregory, his 


wife Jane, and his son William Perrot, with the proper coat of Per- 
rot of Pembrokeshire placed over it. 
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The sole surviving issue of this marriage was Jane, 
before whose birth two daughters had been born and 
died. She was born at Caerleon and married at the 
same place 26th October, 1800, to Anthony Montonnier 
Hawkins, M.D., of the Gaer, in the parish of St. Woolos, 
near Newport. She died aged eighty-three, in London, 
1859, outliving her husband, who died 22nd July, 1833, 
aged sixty-two. 

The issue of this marriage was thirteen children, of 
whom four sons and two daughters still survive. The. 
éldest of these is Henry Montonnier Hawkins, the pro- 
prietor of the Llandegveth and Tredunnoc estates. 





THE PERROTS OF HEREFORDSHIRE, 


' A family of this name were located at Morton on 
Lugg in Herefordshire, in the first part of the sixteenth 
century, but distinguished from other Perrots by their 
coat armour, quarterly per fess indented or and azure. 
This bearing, as previously stated, occurs among the 
twenty-five quarterings of Penelope, the sole surviving 
child of the last Sir Thomas Perrot of Haroldston; but, 
as amid these quarterings given in the Posthumous Me- 
moirs of Sir Francis Naunton, there are numerous inac- 
curacies, it is not unlikely that this particular coat is 
mistaken for some other, as for Croft of Croft Castle, 
Herefordshire, which only differs in tinctures and metals. 
At a later period, considerable property in the adjoin- 
ing parish of Wellington came into the possession of 
the family ; but when or how, is uncertain. Sir Her- 
bert Perrot, the last of this family, was certainly the 
proprietor, and in his will he speaks of a portion of it 
as coming by inheritance. His father, however, is al- 
ways described as of Morton only, and he himself is 
simply mentioned in Sir James Perrot’s will as the heir 
of Robert Perrot of Morton. No allusion is made to 
Wellington, as would have been the case had he been 
the representative of the fictitious James Perrot of 
Wellington. 
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Joun Perrot is the first-mentioned of thisline. He 
married a lady of ancient descent, Catherine Meyrick 
of Winferton, and had by her Thomas and three 
daughters, one of whom married John Seband, or Se- 
brand, of Sutton ; another was the wife of — Crompe; 
and the third was the wife of John de Burhill. 

THomas Perrot, son and heir of John, married 
Alicia Wilcocks. His children were—1, Richard; 2, 
Roger; 3, James; 4, Ann, wife of Henry Monnington ; 
.5, Jane or Alice, wife of Alexander Evans. 

Roger, the second son, married Elizabeth Brend of 
London, and had first Symondus, who married a Daven- 
port; 2, Nathaniel; 3, Ann: this last name is, however, 
not given in some accounts. Symondus is, perhaps, a 
Latinised form of Simon, and which adoption may in- 
timate some connection with the Northleigh family. 
The will of Simon Perrot of Middlesex was proved in 
1652, which date so far corresponds that the testator 
may have been the son of Roger Perrot. Other mem- 
bers of the family were also settled in London, and 
among them James, the younger brother of Roger. 
James married a Tyndal or Tyfdal, and had three sons— 
1, James; 2, Thomas; 3, John. 

Ricuarp Perrot, eldest son and heir of Thomas, 
married twice. His first wife was Margaret, daughter 
of Thomas Bromwich of Hereford. His second wife 
was Alice Darnell. By the first marriage he had—1, 
John; 2, Robert; 3, Francis; 4, Richard, according to 
the statements in Sir Herbert’s will; but the account 
in Rawlinson’s MSS., No. 156, omits Francis and adds 
a daughter Alice, who in another pedigree is called 
the wife of Walter Gresmond. John, dying without 
issue, Robert, the second son, succeeded to the estate. 
Francis, the third son, who was a merchant in London, 
died 1642 unmarried, or certainly without issue, leaving 
his nephew Sir Herbert his heir and sole executor. 
His monument was directed by Sir Herbert to be set 
up in “ Woolchurch” in London. Richard, the fourth 
son, married first Alice Pagnoll. By his second wife, 
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Alice Darnell, he had a son Walter. She was not pro- 
bably a person of family, as her name is ignored in Sir 
Herbert’s will, although he alludes to the second mar- 
riage of his grandfather. . 

Rosert Perrot, second son and heir of Richard, 
married Fortuna, daughter of Richard Tomkyns of 
Monnington in the county of Hereford. She had pre- 
viously married Walter Pembridge of Maunsel. Her 
mother was Catharine Baskerville. The children by 
this marriage were,—1, Herbert ; 2, James; 3, Francis ; 
4, Penelope; 5, Damaris. James appears to have died 
unmarried. His death probably took place at Harold- 
ston, as he was buried in St. Mary’s Church, Haverford- 
west, by the side of Sir James Perrot. His gravestone 
formerly existed in the church. In the inscription 
ordered by Sir Herbert, the date of his brother’s death 
was omitted; and unless a record of it exists in the 
Parish Register, it is uncertain which James Perrot 
died the first. It is not, however, unlikely that the 
brother of Sir Herbert survived Sir James Perrot, and 
was in charge of the Haroldston property. 

Of Francis, the third son, nothing is known. He is 
not mentioned in his brother’s will, and may have been 
dead at the time the will was made. Mention would 
probably have been made of his children, if he left any. 
Penelope, one of his sisters, was probably also dead at 
the same time, as she is not mentioned; but the sum 
of £100 is left to Sir Herbert’s nephew, John Street 
of Gatertop in Herefordshire ; and as the same sum is 
left between the other sister, Damaris, and her children, 
it is likely that Penelope was the mother of John Street, 
and that he was her only child surviving at the date of 
the will. The name Penelope deserves notice, as if 
given out of compliment to the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Perrot. 

Damaris, whose name is omitted in some pedigrees, 
married into the very respectable Pembrokeshire family 
of Trefgarne. She was a widow at the time of the will,. 
and was left £10. The same amount was bequeathed 
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to John Edwardes, her son; but who is called Sir Her- 
bert’s cousin, Frances Owen and Margaret Edwardes 
received each the same legacies, and are also described 
as cousins, although they were the children of Damaris. 
Another omission or error also occurs in this portion of 
the will ; for while the testator leaves £100 to be equally 
divided between Damaris and her children, yet he gives 
the four legatees only £10 each, and makes no settle- 
ment for the remainder. 

It was against Robert Perrot, his brother Francis, 
and his son Sir Herbert, that proceedings in the Heralds’ 
Court were taken for assuming the usual Perrot coat, 
they not being entitled thereto. The plaintiff wasThomas 
Perrot, a merchant of London. Reference is made to 
the case in Dallaway’s Heraldry (p. 302) ; but the record 
itself has not been found, although Mr. T. W. King, 
York Herald, with his usual courtesy, has caused dili- 
gent search to be made for it. Herbert Perrot is de- 
scribed as of Gray’s Inn simply, without reference to his 
Wellington or Haroldston property. His father, Robert, 
is described as of Morton. 

The plaintiff sets forth that Sir Owen Perrot of 
Hardleston (Haroldston) had four sons only, and exhi- 
bits his own descent from that family, which he proves 
by the bearings and depositions of divers persons. Now 
as all the recognised accounts give only two sons to Sir 
Owen, namely his heir, Thomas, and Robert, reader of 
Greek to Edward VI (and who appears to have died 
unmarried), it is not easy to ascertain how the plaintiff 
proved his descent, without relying on the additions in 
Philpot’s Stemmata before alluded to, and which do 
assign two other sons to Sir Owen, namely Richard, de- 
scribed as bailiff of Sandwich, who died without issue ; 
and John, father of Thomas, of the Brook (now Clay- 
mor), who was the father of another Thomas. These 
additions are thought by Mr. King to be in the same 
writing as that of the rest of the MS. If this sug- 
gestion is correct, the addition was not made to suit 
this case, as William Smith, Rouge Dragon, Pursui- 
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vant (the writer of the MS.), died in 1618 or 1619, at 
which time Sir Herbert could not have been a member 
of Gray’s Inn. The suit must have taken place prior 
to 1642, the year that Frances Perrot died; and pro- 
bably did take place between that year and 1636, when 
Sir Herbert came into the Haroldston bequest, and, 
naturally wishing to assume the usual Perrot coat, might 
have persuaded his father and uncle to do the same. 
Whatever was the result of the suit, Sir Herbert did 
ultimately use the disputed arms, as proved by the seal 
of his will and the monument in Wellington Church. 
The fact, however, of the claim being disputed confirms 
the statement that this branch of the Perrots were not 
related, or could not make out their relationship to the 
Haroldston family. 

A monument was directed by Sir Herbert to be set 
up to the memory of his father in Titley Church, near 
Stanton-on-Severn, in the county of Hereford. No part 
of the county is washed by the Severn, as Sir Herbert 
ought to have known. There is a church of that name 
near Stanton-upon-Arrow, which is probably the church 
intended. Although Sir Herbert ordered several monu- 
ments to his family to be erected, he has invariably 
omitted all the dates. 

Hersert Perrot, Knight, the eldest son and heir of 
Robert, had three wives, the first of whom was Sibylla, 
daughter of Thomas Lloyd of Cilcethed, by Mary, 
daughter of John Wogan of Wiston. She is in one 
account described as her father’s heir, which is probably 
incorrect. She had two elder sisters, namely Jane and 
Joan, the first of whom married Le Hunte, the ancestor 
of the present George Le Hunte of Astramont near 
Wexford. Joan, the second daughter, married George 
Barlow of Slebech, a circumstance that may have led to 
the subsequent marriage of Sir Herbert with a member 
of the same family, and who was probably the sister of 
.George Barlow. By this first marriage Sir Herbert had 
one son, also called Herbert. The second wife was 
Hester, daughter of William Barlow of Slebech, by 
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whom he had one daughter, named after her mother. 
The third wife was Susannah, daughter of Francis Norris, 
who survived him, and was his sole executrix. 

His son Herbert was stabbed by Captain Smith in the 
Devil’s Tavern, Fleet Street, and, dying in consequence 
of his wounds, was buried in the round part of the 
Temple Church. Directions were given in Sir Herbert’s 
will to have a brass placed in the church with a long 
Latin inscription given in his will. © 

Sir Herbert endowed by his will an almshouse and 
school out of the tithe of Wellington. The present owner 
of these tithes is Mr. W. Kevill Davies of Croft Castle, 
among whose deeds exist some connected with Wel- 
lington property, and which may probably throw light 
on the question as to the manner by which Sir Herbert 
became possessed of the Wellington estate. In the ficti- 
tious Perrot genealogy, so frequently mentioned, Thomas, 
son or grandson of Sir William Owen and Catharine 
Pointz, is called lord of Wellington. This Thomas is 
said to have a son James, also called lord of Wellington, 
and the husband of the mythic Dorothy Perrot. Of 
this James Perrot, Sir Herbert is said to be the son and 
heir; but the incorrectnéss of this last statement is 
proved by Sir Herbert himself. That Dorothy Perrot, 
daughter of the last Sir Thomas, never existed, except 
in this pedigree, has also been no less clearly shewn. 

Although Sir James Perrot, in his will, does not actu- 
ally state that he left Haroldston to Sir Herbert merely 
because of similarity of name, as before mentioned, yet 
as he omits to describe him as a relation [although he 
does so with reference to other legatees], he seems to 
confirm what is stated in some of the genealogies. The 
real motive of the bequest is, therefore, uncertain. Per- 
haps the assumption of surnames was not so common 
as at present; otherwise, if he really wished the family 
property to descend to one of Perrot blood, his godson 
and nephew, Rowland Lacharn (or Laugharne), by his 
half-sister Lettice Perrot, and to whom he did bequeath 
lands in Dale, would have been a more suitable heir. It 
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is to be noticed that Sir James does not call Rowland 
Laugharne his nephew, although he mentions many 
nieces as such ; but these nieces were the grandchildren 
of the Lord Deputy’s mistresses. The omission, there- 
fore, of “nephew” in the case of Rowland, would imply 
that his mother Lettice was not the daughter of one of 
those mistresses, as is stated in the pedigree of Walter 
Vaughan (see p. 58). A doubt also existed as to Eliza- 
beth Perrot, the wife of Alban Llwyd, which is removed 
by Sir James’s will, in which he describes Alban’s 
daughters as his nieces. Who her mother was is uncer- 
tain, as stated in p. 58, Other nieces are also mentioned, 
who must also have been the illegitimate grandchildren 
of Sir John Perrot, such as Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Haward of Rudbaxton, and four daughters of 
John Jordan. One of the witnesses is Charles Perrot,— 
a circumstance that seems to infer the existence of a 
branch of the family then living in Haverford. 

The bequest to Sir Herbert embraced Haroldston and 
all his lands and tenements in the town and county of 
Haverfordwest, with the annual charge of £3 to John 
Jessop, “ preacher of the Word of God” in Pembroke, 
who was also one of the executors. This Jessop was 
the father of Constantine Jessop, born in 1602, the first 
Presbyterian incumbent of Coggeshall estate in Essex, 
and subsequently of Wimborne and Fyfield in Essex. 

With the exception of the plate and linen which fell 
to his widow, Sir James bequeathed to Sir Herbert all 
his other furniture and stock. These, however, were 
only to revert to him on the death of the widow. - 

Sir Herbert served as high sheriff for Pembrokeshire 
in 1666, and as mayor of Haverfordwest in 1677. 
He resided, at least occasionally, at Haroldston; for he 
directs his body to be buried in the parish church if he 
should die in Pembrokeshire. His brother James did 
probably die there, as he was buried in St. Mary’s, 
Haverfordwest. - Sir Herbert’s residence was, however, 
in all probability not very regular, as he was not mayor 
until more than forty years after Sit James’s death, who 
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had filled that office three times, namely, 1605, 1624, 
and 1634. ‘The last Sir Thomas was mayor in 1586, 
during his father’s life. Sir John himself was mayor in 
1570, 1575, and 1576; and had Sir Herbert constantly 
resided at Haroldston it might be expected that a person 
of his position as the owner of Haroldston, would have 
been invested with the same dignity at least more than 
once. 

Among other acquisitions of Sir Herbert, appears to 
have been a MS. volume of Services, which from the 
yarious entries seems to have served as “the Family 
Bible” of the Haroldston family. It is at least of the 
fifteenth century, and consists of ninety-three leaves of 
vellum, the ten last of which are fly-leaves, and contain 
various memoranda of the family. On folio 3 are outline 
drawings of crests and helmets. Folio 4 has a drawing 
of a man on horseback, wearing a hat not unlike that of 
a priest, who divides a garment with his sword, and 
seems to be intended for St. Martin De Tours. Then fol- 
low passages from various parts of Scripture, pictorially 
illustrated, and a calendar with figures of the signs and 
seasons. All these are executed in a rude manner. In 
fol. 7of the calendar are noted the deaths of Alice Picton, 
31st March, and of the wife of John Picton, 7th April. 
From entries in folio 86, however, the years are known. 
The wife of John Picton died at Robeston near Haver- 
fordwest, 1436. Her daughter, Alice Picton, called, as 
not unusually, by her maiden name, died at the same 
place, 1441, Her husband is properly described as 
Thomas Perrot, Esquire, as we know from the deed of 
William Walys, that in 1442 he was not then knighted, 
although he was so before 1447. Sir Thomas, from an 
entry in the same folio (86) appears to have died at 
Bristol, 10 April, 1460 (not 1461, as previously stated), 
thus outliving Alice-nearly twenty years. This circum- 
stance confirms the explanation of the difficulty con- 
nected with the deed of his widow, Johanna (1465), 
namely that she was his second wife, although no men- 
tion is made of such a marriage in any of the accounts. 
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- It is evident- also that an error has been made in 
representing the dispute between the Priory of St. Tho- 
mas and the house of Haroldston as having taken place 
during the life of Sir Thomas. It did take place during 
that of his son of the same name. 

In addition to what was already known of the family 
of Sir Thomas Perrot, we learn from this MS. that he 
had also a son Stephen, who died 20th June, 1461. 
This is the only notice that occurs of this Stephen, pro- 
bably so named after his grandfather Stephen Perrot. 

Notices also are given of the Picton and Harold 
families. John Harold died 1393, and he is described 
as Dean of the Cathedral Church of Haverford, a name 
sometimes used for Hereford, as Haverford in Pem- 
brokeshire is frequently called Hereford in the West. 

It has been suggested, p. 38, that John, father of 
Alice Picton, was descended from Philip, brother of 
the last William Picton of Picton, whose daughter 
conveyed Picton to the Wogans. ‘The Rev. James 
Allen has since ascertained from the Golden Grove Book, 
that a Philip Picton, who must have been contempo- 
rary with the brother of Sir William, married a lady of 
Newport, and that his representative was John Picton, 
father of Alice Perrot. In the Golden Grove Book he is 
described as of Newport, and is called the son of Wil- 
liam, son of Thomas, son of William (so far agreeing 
with the ordinary account), son of Philip. In the MS. 
is an entry that John Picton died 12th June, 1440, “in 
quodam loco vocato Newport,” thus confirming the 
accuracy of the Golden Grove Book. It is true that in 
that collection Philip of Newport is not described as 
the brother of the last Sir William, but from the exact 
coincidence of dates, there seems no reason to doubt 
that he was the brother of William. ‘Through Alice 
probably came the Cemmaes property, held by the Lord 
Deputy at the time of his attainder. 

There are also certain memoranda regarding portions 
of the estate. At p. 90, we find from the evidence of 


old Bartlett, that Somerton and Thomas Waltire of 
122 
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Sageston, held certain lands of Picton,.which had pro- 
bably come to the Perrots through Alice Picton, as 
we find other property in “ Monyth Tyrch”, came by 
Alice Harold, since among the names of former owners 
those of Richard and William Harold are cited. For 
this last mentioned property a rent of twelve shillings 
and fourpence was paid to the Abbot of St. Dogmael. 
Certain arable and meadow lands also in “* Lowdeschiz- 
che” and “ Ross Glyn,” also probably came through the 
same source; for, although the name of Harold does 
not occur, yet the recital begins with Peter, the hus- 
band of Alice Harold, and finishes with Sir William 
Perrot, then in possession. An entry is also made of a 
payment of twenty-four shillings and eightpence paid for 
seventy-one days at Haroldston to John Dole, so that 
little more than two shillings a week were the wages 
of a master mason. The Steward’s Tower of Haroldston 
may have been an addition of Sir William. 

Notice also occurs of Sir William being cited at Pem- 
broke for intrusion on the lands of Jorwerth, Abbot of 
St. Dogmael’s. ‘The case was heard beforeGriffinus Rede, 
seneschall, 17th July, in the 18th of Henry the Seventh. 
Sir James ap Owen, no doubt the owner of Pentre Evan, 
and who had married a niece of Sir William, James 
Dovenald and others swore that the defendant had not 
intruded, and the abbot lost his cause. 

_ <A brief pedigree, containing only the names of hus- 

band and wife, is given at fol. 2. It commences with 
Peter Perrot, who married the heiress of Haroldston, 
and terminates with Owen, son of Sir William Perrot, 
but without mention of Sir Owen’s wife. Her name 
is however added by another hand, which also records 
the names of Sir Thomas and Mary Barclay. 

The name of Sir John, but without mention of his 
two wives, has been added in a third hand, which bears 
a resemblance to his own writing. In the last hand- 
writing the names of the first Sir Stephen Perrot and 
Andrew his son, with their wives, have been added at 
the top of the page. William, the son of Andrew, is 
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altogether omitted, perhaps for want of space. It is 
somewhat remarkable that Sir William Perrot, in whose 
writing the bulk of the pedigree appears to be, should 
have ignored the three first of his supposed ancestors, 
and commenced the line with the Perrot who acquired 
Haroldston, as if the real founder of the family. 

This volume is said to have been the property of Sir 
Herbert Perrot, and from him passed to the family of 
Captain Harris of Brunton, near Hereford, and was 
sold about 1859 to the British Museum by his son, the 
Reverend Beresford Harris. It is registered No. 22720 
among the additional MSS. 

Hester Perrot, sole heir of Sir Herbert, married 
Sir John Packington, of Westwood, in the county of 
Worcestershire, the representative of whom is the 
present Baronet, and who still possesses through Hester 
a part of the Haroldston estate, although the house 
itself, the priory, and other portions have passed away 
to strangers. 

Cotemporary with the first John Perrot of Morton 
were two other branches, one settled in the city of Here- 
ford, the other at Bellingham in the same county. 





PERROT OF HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


The origin of this branch is not known. They bore, 
however the usual Perrot coat. The first of the name 
was Henry, who had two sons, Henry and Thomas. 

Henry Perrot, eldest son, who was of age in 1672, 
purchased lands at Old Weston, in the county of Hun- 
tingdon, and married in 1682 Dorothy Leake, of Over- 
dean in Bedfordshire. The issue of this marriage was: 
1, Henry; 2, Richard; 3, John; 4, Sarah, wife of 
Henry Spurrier, of Old Weston. 

John, the third son, married Eleanor, daughter of 
Francis Parris, of Bythorne, in the county of Hunting- 
don, and had: 1, John, died unmarried; 2, Dorothy, 
wife of Thomas Parker, who died without issue ; 3, Eli- 
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zabeth, married—l1st, John Hanger; 2nd, John Willan, 
in holy orders, and left issue. 

Henry Perrot, eldest son of Henry, was in holy 
orders, and of Holywell, in the county of Hants. He 
married Catharine, daughter of Sir William Halford, 
and had issue: 1, Charles; 2, Catharine; 3, Arabella ; 
4, Henry. The three last appeared to have died with- 
out issue. 

Cuar.es Perrot, eldest son of Henry, was a fellow 
of New College, Oxford, and in holy orders. He mar- 
ried a daughter of Robert Francis, of Norwich, but left 
no issue. He was a considerable benefactor of Wooton 
Basset. Although of the name of Perrot, he appears 
to have proved his connection with the sister of Wil- 
liam of Wykeham, through his mother Catharine Hal- 
ford, descended on the female side from Sir William 
Fenys (Lord Say and Sele, 1451), who married Mar- 
garet, daughter and heir of William Wickham, of 
Broughton. 

The pedigree frequently alluded to as in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Bransby Francis, of Norwich, was inherited 
by him from the representative of the last Charles 
Perrot. It is not on wood, as stated, but appears to 
have been cut out of a large roll and pasted on a frame. 
It finishes with the following children of the Lord 
Deputy: Sir Thomas, William, Lettice, and Jane, wife 
of John Phillips of Picton. Jane seems to be an error 
for Anna, 











PEDIGREE OF THE FAMILY OF HOLLAND OF CONWAY. 





PETER HOLLAND 
(Of the household of King Henry IV, a younger son of the Lancashire family) 
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THE HOLLANDS OF CONWAY. 





Arms of Holland of Conway. 


Tue great Lancashire family of Holland, one branch of 
which, as Dukes of Exeter and Surrey, so frequently 
intermarried with the royal house, and played so im- 
portant a part in English history during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, was at one time widely repre- 
sented in Wales. A group of families of this name held 
large estates at Berw, co. Anglesey, and at Pennant 
Eglwysvach, Vaerdre, Abergele, and Teyrdan, co. Den- 
bigh. All these, with Hugh Holland the poet, and 
friend of Ben Jonson, traced their descent from a cer- 
tain Sir Thomas Holland who some time in the thir- 
teenth century married the daughter of Sir Jasper Croft. 

Another line was settled, as early as the time of 
Henry IV, at Conway, co. Carnarvon, where the family 
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held considerable property, which passed from its repre- 
sentative only last year. 

The Conway family and the first mentioned group 
diverged, according to some authorities, from one and 
the same stock early in the thirteenth century. Both 
undoubtedly came from Lancashire; but their genea- 
logy, while settled there, partakes of the uncer tainty 
which affects the very early history of all the families of 
the name in that county. Both the Conway line, and 
what may be called the Denbighshire group, are still 
represented in England, but are believed to be, in the 
male line, extinct in Wales. 

The pedigree to which these remarks are introduc- 
tory, is that of the Conway line after its settlement in 
Wales. Its earlier history is traced in documents at the 
British Museum and in the Heralds’ College, for eight 
generations higher than the point at which this pedi- 
gree begins,—to a certain “ Adam de Holand qui tenuit 
terras in Litherland, co. Lanc., ex dono patris sui.” His 
descendants in the fourth generation are three brothers, 
Thomas Holland of Dalton, co. Lanc. ; Robert Holland ; 
whence are said to be derived the Dukes of Exeter and 
Surrey; and Alan Holland. John, son of this Alan, 
married the daughter and heiress of Stephen Sutton, 
who quartered the arms of Travers and Norris. John’s 
great-grandson, Peter, who was in the service of Henry 
IV, seems to have been the first of his line to settle at 
Conway, and with him therefore the subjoined pedigree 
commences. 

In the church at Conway are many monuments of 
the family. The inscription on one of these runs as 
follows: “ Edward Holland, Armiger, posuit hoc memo- 
riale Hollandorum ad requisicidem Hugonis Holland, 
Ar., pr’is sui paulo ante obitum qui obiit 13 die Maii 
a° D’ni 1584.” 

The heiress of the Conway family, early in the seven- 
teenth century, married William Williams, Esq., whose 
descendants assumed the surname of Holland; but the 


1 See Williams’s Hist. of Conway y, p- 106. 
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Holland-Williams line again terminated in an heiress, 
who again married a Williams—Robert Williams, Esq., 
of Pwllycrochon, whose granddaughter and heiress is 
Lady Erskine, widow of the late Sir David Erskine, 
Bart., of Cambo, Fifeshire. 

As far back, however, as the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
the Conway stock had branched into South Wales, and 
has thence continued in the male line to the present day. 
The founder of this still subsisting family was Robert 
Holland, a third son. He was M.A. of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, and rector of Prendergast, co. Pemb. He 
published in 1594 a little work, of which only one copy 
is known to exist, entitled: The Holie Historie of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ's Nativitie, etc., etc., gathered into 
English Meter. (An account, with extracts, of this very 
rare book is given in Sir E. Brydges’s Restituta, vol. ii, 
p. 153.) His descendants, for more than a century, held 
estates at Walwyn’s Castle and other places in Pem- 
brokeshire, but have now for about a hundred and fifty 
years ceased to have any connexion with the Princi- 
pality. 

The arms of the family are: az. semé de fleurs de lys 
a lion ramp. guard. arg.; crest: out of a flame ppr. an 
arm issuant habited in a close sleeve sa. the fist ppr. 
holding a lion’s gamb barwise. erased or the talons to 
the sinister side. 

Pedigrees of the Hollands of Conway may be found 
in Lewis Dunn’s Visitations of Wales, vol. i, p. 113; 
vol. ii, p. 117. ‘In the following MSS. at the British 
Museum: Harl., 1971, p. 122 (by Randall Holme) ; 
Harl., 1468, p. 50; Harl., 1500, p. 46; Harl., 1974. 
In the following MSS. at the Heralds’ College: “The 
15 Tribes of North Wales,” p. 164; “The Advene of 
Carnarvon,” p. 74; “The Advene of Pembroke, p. 66 ; 
“‘ Edwards’s Pembrokeshire Families,” p.186 ; “ Richard 
Thomas’s Genealogies of North Wales,” vols. i and ii; 
“ Vincent’s North Wales,” p. 85. 
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CAMBRIAN ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tse next Annual Meeting is fixed to be held at 
Machynlleth on the 27th of August. 


The Eart Vane has consented to accept the office of 
President on this occasion; and a Local Committee is 


now in course of formation. 


Full particulars of all preliminary arrangements will 
be given in the next number of the Journal. Mean- 
time it may be sufficient to state that the district chosen 
abounds in objects of interest ; and that, on account of 
the railway communications existing in it, very great 
facilities for excursions are offered. It is hoped that, 
besides the south-western portion of Montgomeryshire, 
parts of the adjacent counties of Merioneth and Cardi- 


gan will also be visited by the Association. 


All members desirous of attending, or contributing 
papers to be read, should communicate as soon as they 


can with the General Secretaries. 





Correspondence, 


OLD BUILDINGS IN CONWAY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


S1r,—I observe that the property of Lady Erskine of Pwllcrochon, 
who represented the family of Holland, seated in that part of Wales 
since the time of Edward I, has been lately sold. It is understood 
that the purchasers are about to “improve” the portion of the estate 
which lies within the walls of Conway ; and if so, several old houses 
will doubtless be removed. I remember that a sufficiently barbarous 
demolition of an old half-timber mansion took place at Tewuee not 
many years ago, at the corner of the street opposite the new Market ; 
and from what I know of the taste of the locality, I anticipate that not 
much respect will be paid, at the present day, to any edifices in Con- 
way merely on the score of their antiquity. Now there is another 
old house, more ancient than the one just alluded to, standing at the 
opposite corner of the street, half timber on stone base. It is pro- 
bably of the early part of the fifteenth century. Should this house 
be taken down, it would be a serious loss to the domestic architec- 
ture of Wales. Another old house, commonly called “The Stanley 
House,”’ from its armorial bearings, stands further up the street 
towards the Castle ; and there is another good half-timbered house 
in front of the Castle Inn. All these houses require thorough repair. 
They are deserving of it from their architectural character, and they 
ought to receive it. They should by no means be destroyed. I say 
nothing of the well-known house, the Plas Mawr, though sadly 
neglected. 
_ Judging from the new houses which have sprung up in Conway 
within the last few years, as well as from the new Town Hall and 
the railway buildings, whether in the town or at the Llandudno 
Junction, it is hardly possible to conceive a stronger proof of the 
decline of architectural knowledge and true esthetic feeling, than 
may here be witnessed. Instead of progressing or improving since 
the old houses in question were first erected,—still more since the 
glorious constructive epoch of the first Edward,—Conway has retro- 
graded and gone down as a town of good buildings. The modern 
erections are, comparatively, worse built and worse designed than 
the old ones ; and the only consolation connected with any thought 
about them, is that they are not destined to have a long existence. 
I doubt much whether any of the new buildings in Conway will be 
in existence at the corresponding period of the next century ; and it 
is passing strange how any architect or builder, with such glorious 
examples as the Castle, and the town walls with their gateways, and 
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the Plas Mawr, before him, could venture to put up anything not 
harmonising with them ; or how he could escape their influence, and 
not become imbued with some portion of the spirit of the builders 
of old. 

The inhabitants of Conway should be careful how they obliterate 
the ancient edifices of their town, and replace them by others of the 
“cheap and trashy” description. They live in great part by the 
antiquity of their town, and it is suicidal to undermine their locus 
standi. An excellent opportunity may now be afforded of construct- 
ing really good and suitable dwellings ; but it is almost certain that 
it will not be taken advantage of. 

A more important question still remains, that of the repairing of 
the Castle and the town walls, the present condition of which is a 
disgrace to all parties concerned. But this question will be settled, 
it is to be hoped, by the Crown, and not by any company of specu- 
lators or ill-informed builders. 


Dec. 1, 1865. I am, Sir, yours, A Memper. 


PENMYNYDD, ANGLESEY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


Siz,—You may, perhaps, deem the enclosed worthy of a place in 


the Archeologia Cambrensis. The account was furnished me by 
Mr. Blore of Manchester Square, who has visited the church on 
more occasions than one, and taken a minute sketch of the mont- 
ment referred to. “Syr Ridiart Owain Tudur o Benmynydd Mon” 
is a name familiar to North Wales even in these days, and a name 
historically connected with royalty by the marriage of Catharine, 
widow of Henry V, with “a gentleman from Wales.” 


“At Penmynydd, Anglesey, there is a monument of alabaster, which is not 
found on the spot, but is found in Derbyshire. The date will be about 1415. 
At that period there were considerable manufactories of monuments in the 
locality of the alabaster quarries, particularly at Burton-on-Trent, which 
was famous for its marblers. The monument at Penmynydd corresponds 
with other monuments of the same date made at that place, and distributed 
over the country north and south. It more particularly corresponds with 
the monument of Sir John Cockaine in the church of Ashbourne in that 
county, from the peculiarity of having a small shield on the hauberk. Sir 
John Cockaine fought at the battle of Shrewsbury in 1412, and was killed 
there. A large body of Welsh were engaged in that battle. It is, there- 
fore, very probable that the Tudor whose monument is at Penmynydd was 
a leader of the Welsh on that occasion; and this may account for his monu- 
ment being made at the same place, and resembling so closely that of Sir 
John Cockaine. It may also account for the tradition of its being preserved 
from a wreck on the coast, as it must have been conveyed by sea, and may 
have met with the disaster. The arms in each case are not raised, but repre- 
sented in line. Both are beautiful specimens of the monumental art of the 
period, and tbe production of first-rate artists.’ 


Plas Penmynydd, situated about a mile from the church, was the 
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residence of the Tudor or “ Theodor” family. The initial letters R. 
O. T. are still distinguishable on it; and there is also astone over the 
present back door, bearing the inscription, vive uT vivas. There was 
nothing to identify the monument in the church strictly and parti- 
cularly with the Tudor family until the discovery, made by Mr. Blore, 
of the incised arms on the male figure, a chevron between three 
helmets. These are also found on a tombstone and tablet within the 
church, on each of which the name of Tudor appears, and likewise 
on several coarse grit-stones on the exterior. 
Yours obediently, H. Wryne Jonzs. 
Penmynydd Parsonage, Anglesey. bad 


Nov. 27, 1865. 


[We beg leave to refer our correspondent to the account of Pen- 
mynydd, with illustrations, published in the series of “ Mona Medi- 
seva”’ in a former volume of our Journal.—Ep. Arch. Camb.] 


VALLE CRUCIS ABBEY, LLANGOLLEN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


Srr,—I am desirous to ask the question whether anything has 
yet been done towards repairing the western gable of Valle Crucis 
Abbey, the ruinous condition of the eastern coping of which I 
remember one of your correspondents having noticed some time 
ago. 

I am able to verify the condition of the building as it has been 
pointed out; and I agree with your correspondent, that it is a 
matter of surprise to witness such apparent indifference with re- 
spect to this historic pile. Certainly it seems to me that the duty 
of repair, in this case, lies on the owner; and I have a difficulty in 
understanding how any one possessed of sufficient means can allow 
cracks and displacements of stones to continue, when a very few 
pounds would suffice for repairing the damage. It is also certain 
that the visitors who come by excursion trains do much injury to 
the remains of the abbey, which, though they intend no harm, they 
ignorantly knock about, and spoil by trampling on them. Some 
limitation ought to be placed on visitors of this kind; and nothing 
‘would be more effective than the charging an uniform tariff of 
admission for every visitor. This, as your correspondent has cor- 
rectly observed, would produce a fund sufficient to remunerate the 
custos, and also to provide for all repair. 

I have lately visited Carnarvon Castle, and can bear testimony 
to the truth of your correspondent’s observations as to the ad- 
mirable manner in which the admission tariff works, and is admin- 
istered by the authorities in charge of that building. 

lam, &., 


March 8rd, 1866. M.A. 





/ 
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JOHNSON—WILLIAMS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


S1r,—The kindness shown by Dr. Johnson to Mr. Zachariah 
Williams and his daughter is known to the readers of Boswell. The 
following extracts refer to the subject :— 


“ Johnson this year gave at once a proof of his benevolence, quickness of 
apprehension, and admirable art of composition, in the assistance which he 
gave to Mr. Zachariah Williams, father of the blind lady whom he had 

umanely received unde his roof. Mr. Williams had followed the profes- 
sion of physick in Wales ; but, having a very strong propensity to the study 
of natural philosophy, had made many ingenious advances towards a dis- 
covery of the longitude ; and repaired to London in hopes of obtaining the 
great parliamentary reward. He failed of success ; but Johnson, having 
made himself master of his principles and experiments, wrote for him a 
pamphlet, published in 4to, with the following title: dn Account of an 
Attempt to ascertain the Longitude at Sea, by an Exact Theory of the Varia- 
tion of the Magnetic Needle; with a Table of the Variations at the most re- 
markable Cities in Europe, from the Year 1660 to 1860 (sic). To diffuse it 
more extensively, it was accompanied with an Italian translation on the 
opposite page, which it is supposed was the work of Signor Baretti, an Italian 
of considerable literature, who having come to England a few years before had 
been employed both in the capacity of a language master and an author, and 
formed an intimacy with Dr. Johnson. This pamphlet Johnson presented 
to the Bodleian Library. Ona blank leaf of it is pasted a paragraph cut 
out of a newspaper, containing an account of the death and character of 
Williams, plainly written by Johnson, thus; ‘On Saturday, the 12th, about 
twelve at night, died Mr. Zachariah Williams, in his eighty-third year, 
after an illness of eight months, in full possession of his mental faculties. 
He has been long known to philosophers and seamen for his skill in magnet- 
ism, and his proposal to find the longitude by a peculiar system of the 
variation of the compass. He was a man of industry, indefatigable, of con- 
versation inoffensive, patient of adversity and disease, eminently sober, 
temperate and pious ; and worthy to have ended life with better fortune.’ ” 
— Boswell, i, 35. 

‘‘ Mrs.-Williams was a person extremely interesting. . . . Lady Phillips 
made her a small annual allowance, and some other Welsh ladies, to all of 
whom she was related.” —Jb. i, 409. 


I send this in answer to a recent query (No. 142) upon this sub- 
ject, but Iam also desirous of knowing whether any members of 
this family still exist, and where they reside. 

I am, Sir, &c., CAMBRENSIS. 


MEGALITHIC REMAINS IN ARABIA. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


Sir,—I think the enclosed account of some remarkable mega- 
lithic remains in Arabia may prove interesting to some of your 
readers. It is found in that very important book of travels in Central 
Arabia, lately published by Mr. Palgrave :— 
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“ We had halted for a moment on the verge of the uplands to enjoy the 
magnificent prospect before us. Below laid the wild plain ; at a few miles 
distance we saw the thick palm-groves of Eyoon, and what little of its- 
towers and citadel the dense foliage permitted to the eye. Far off on our 
right, that is, to the west, a large dark patch marked the tillage and plan- 
tations which girdle the town of Rass; other villages and hamlets, too, 
were thickly scattered over the landscape. All along the ridge where we 
stood, and visible at various distances down the level, rose the tall circular 
watch-towers of Kaseem. But immediately before us stood a more re- 
markable monument, one that fixed the attention and wonder even of our 
Arab companions themselves; for hardly had we descended the narrow 

ath, where it winds from ledge to ledge down to the bottom, when we saw 

fore us several huge stones, like enormous boulders, placed ridgways 
a pepo on the soil, while some of them yet upheld similar masses 
aid transversely over their summit. They were arranged in a curve, one 
forming part, it would appear, of a large circle, and many other like frag- 
ments lay rolled on the ground at a moderate distance ; the number of 
those still upright was, to speak' by memory, eight or nine. Two, at about 
ten or twelve feet apart one from the other, and resembling huge gate- 
posts, yet bore their horizontal lintel, a long block laid across them ; a few 
deprived of their upper traverse, the rest supported each its head-pier, in 
defiance of time and of the more destructive efforts of man. So nicely 
balanced did one of these cross-bars appear, that, in hopes it might prove 
a rocking-stone, I guided my camel right under it, and then, stretching 
up my riding-stick at arm’s length, could just manage to touch and push 
it, but it did not stir; meanwhile the respective heights of camel, rider, 
and stick, taken together, would place the stone in question full fifteen feet 
from the ground. These blocks seem, by their quality, to have been 
hewed from the neighbouring limestone cliff, and roughly shaped, but pre- 
sent no further trace of art, no groove or cavity of sacrificial import, much 
less anything intended for figure or ornament. The people of the country 
attribute their erection to Darius, and by his own hands, too, seeing that 
he was a giant ; perhaps, also, for some magical ceremony, since he was a 
magician. Pointing towards Rass, our companions affirmed that a second 
and similar stone circle, also of gigantic dimensions, existed there; and, 
lastly, they mentioned a third towards the. south-west, that is in the direc- 
tion of Henakeeyah on the confines of Hejaz.”—Palgrave’s Arabia, i, 250. 

We should remember that extraordinary discoveries of early 
cities, fortified posts, etc., have lately been made in the Hauran 
and other parts of Syria beyond the Jordan; and it seems probable 
that remains of a similar nature may be found in other parts of that 
district, the full exploration of which is still a desideratum to the 
antiquarian world. Iam, &., H. L. J. 





Archeological Potes and Queries. 


Query 145.—Bisnop Suiprey—Weisn Caarity.—In Boswell’s 
Johnson, vol. iii, p. 257, I find the following passage about Bishop 
Shipley of St. Asaph: “His lordship mentioned a charitable 
establishment in Wales, where people were maintained and sup- 
plied with everything, upon the condition of their contributing the 
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weekly produce of their labour, and he said they grew quite torpid 
for want of property.”” What charity does this refer to? It was 
probably somewhere within the diocese of St. Asaph. J. 


Query 146.—E ection Virtue 1v Wates.—In Boswell’s Johnson, 
vol. iii, p. 852, occurs a passage, where the doctor’s conversation 
was turning upon the effect of virtuous actions on human life, as 
follows, viz.: “Next morning I stated to Mrs. Thrale at breakfast 
before he (Johnson) came down the dispute of last night, as to the 
influence of character on success in life. She said he was certainly 
wrong; and told me that a baronet lost an election in Wales, be- 
cause he had debauched the sister of a gentleman in the county, 
whom he made one of his daughters invite as her companion at his 
seat in the country, when his lady and the other children were in 
London.” What transaction does this refer to ? J. 


Query 147.—WetsH Musicat MS. 1n tHe Bopieian Liprary.— 
I find the following passage in a letter from Dr. Johnson to the 
Rev. Dr. Edwards, of Oxford, dated Nov. 2, 1778: ‘The bearer, 
Dr. Burney, has had some account of a Welsh manuscript in the 
Bodleian Library, from which he hopes to gain some materials for 
his History of Music; but, being ignorant of the language, is at a 
loss where to find assistance.’ What MS. is here referred to? 
Can any of our Oxford members throw light upon the subject? J. 


Query 148.—Tnomas pz Giamorcan.—Among the noblemen and 
gentlemen who accompanied Robert Duke of Normandy to the 
Crusades, a.p. 1096, I find the name of Thomas de Glamorgan. 
Who was this personage? H. 


Query 149.—Strata Marcenia, on YTRAD MarcHent ABBEY, NEAR 
WEtsupoot.—Can I procure any information on the following 
points: 1, What was this abbey built of—stone or timber? 2. What 
book can be referred to containing any notice of this place? 
3. When was it established, and when demolished ? as there is not 
a vestige now remaining. E. R. Morris, 


150.—Evans or GuitsrigLp, MontecoMERYsHIRE.—Informa- 
tion is requested tending to prove the descenit,of the family of this 
name in common with that of Evans of Blouty, in Liangadfan, 
from Jeuan ap Bedo, who was a brother of Howel ap: Bedo, men. 
tioned in Lewis Dwnn’s Visitation of Wales, vol. i, p. 306.. M.C.J, 


Query 151.—BoroucH or Montcomery.—Why did the House of 
Commons, in 1728, restrict the election of a member for the Mont- 


gomeryshire boroughs to the town of Montgomery, contrary 
act of Henry VIII ? E 


Query 152.—Joun pe CHARLTON AND JoHN Tiptort, Earis or Powis. 
—Where can I find the best printed accounts of the two earls 
named above; their pedigrees, be.? K. H. 

3RD 8ER., VOL. XII. 13 


to the 
EG 
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‘Dr. Bray's Liprarifs. ‘Answer 10 Query 143.—The querist “J.” 
could find some account of Dr. Bray in the New Biographical Dic- 
tionary, published 1784; in a pamphlet called Publick Spirit ilus- 
trated in the Infe and Designs of the Rev. Thomas Bray, D.D., oct. ; 
in Chalmers’ Biog. Dict. ; also An Account of the Designs of the Asso- 
ciates of the late Dr. Bray, with an Abstract of the Proceedings, 1818. 
According to this last mentioned Abstract, upwards of forty libraries 
had been formed by him in the diocese of St. David’s alone, four of 
them in “ Ystrad Tywi,”’ and which still partially remain. He was 
a good and exemplary man, and a friend of Wales, and we should 
not suffer his name to be forgotten. His “life and times” would be 
a fit subject for competition in the forthcoming Chester Histeddvod. 
The following is an abstract from Allibone’s Dictionary: “Dr. Bray, 
1656-1730, a native of St. Martin’s, Shropshire; educated at Hart 
Hail, Oxford; rector of Sheldon, 1690. In 1699 he was sent by the 
Bishop of London to America usecclesiastical commissary for Mary- 
land and Virginia. He crossed the Atlantic several times, and was 
éminently successful in his labours. In 1706 he accepted the living 
of St. Botolph’s, Aldgate. We notice some of his publications: Bib- 
liotheca Parochialis ; or a Scheme of such Theological and other Heads 
as seem requisite to be used or occasionally consulted by the Rev. Clergy ; 
together with a Catalogue of Books which may be profitably read on each 
of those Points, etc. ; Lond., 1707, 8vo. Martyrology, or Papal Usurp- 
ation, 1712, fol. ; intended as a supplement to Fox’s Book of Martyrs. 
Primordia Bibliothecaria, 1726. Durectorium Missionarium, 1726. He 
reprinted the Ecclesiastes of Erasmus, and published a translation of 
Perrin’s Hist. of the Old Waldenses and Albigenses. Several sermons. 


_ CampBro-MENEVENSIS. 





Miscellaneous Potices. 


FiemisH Founerean Inscriprions.—A magnificent work, recording 
and illustrating the funereal inscriptions of notable families in the 
churches of Flanders, has been presented to the Cambrian Archw- 
ological Association by a corresponding society established at 
Ghent. Funereal epigraphy is a branch’of archeology of no small 
importance, and .it is being studied in Belgium with a systematic 
perseverance worthy of imitation among ourselves. The typo- 
graphical execution of the work in question, on small folio, is very 
sumptuous; the numerous engravings are admirably executed ; 
wear the whole’ forms a model for other undertakings of the same 
nature. 


Y CuarTULARY or CARMARTHEN.—We understand that Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, of Middle Hill, has finished printing this document. 
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Rotis or Wates, Part I.—A work under the above title is stated 
to have been recently printed by Sir Thomas Phillipps, of Middle 
Hill. If this information is correct, the title, as given above, seems 
to us rather indefinite, 


LianpinamM Cxaurcu, MontcomerysHire.—The old church of this 
parish, mentioned in the last volume of the Arch. Camb., has now 
been entirely taken down except the tower, and a new one erected 
in its stead. The tower has been raised several feet. Another old 
Montgomeryshire church has, therefore, disappeared, and the cir- 
cumstance is perhaps to be regretted. It was curious, and certainly 
dilapidated ;. but good repairs would have been amply sufficient. 


Lianppowror CxuurcH, CARMARTHENSHIRE.—We perceive, from a 
printed circular, that this church has lately been repaired, or rather 
rebuilt. The edifice is said to have fallen into a very bad state, 
and the work required was rather extensive. The old tower, which 
was of the real Carmarthenshire type,—not quite so military in plan 
as those of Pembrokeshire, but still defensible,—has been repaired 
and preserved. We should be glad to hear of the old windows, mul- 
lions, etc., having been used over again for the new ones; and if 
any early inscribed stones, or any objects of antiquarian curiosity, 
have been found during the course of the works, we should be glad 
to publish accounts and illustrations of them in the Journal. 


Gyrrin CuurcH, CAERNARVONSHIRE.—This interesting old church 
has been lately repaired, and put in thoroughly good condition, with- 
out any undue destruction of original parts,—an excellent example 
for all parochial authorities. The works have been conducted by 
H. Kennedy, Esq., our Local Secretary for Caernarvonshire; and 
we intend to publish an account, with illustrations of the church and 
parish, with the kind cooperation of the Rector, the Rev. T. R. Ellis. 


Lianpanwa CuurcH, MerioneTusHire.—In consequence of the 
railroad from Tremadoc to Barmouth coming close along the sea- 
shore below Harlech, the ancjent ruined church of Llandanwg comes 
once more within reach of the busy world. A station is building 
not far from it; and it is not improbable that a bathing-place may 
be formed, either there or at Moelfre, close by. This would be an 
excellent occasion for the parochial and ecclesiastical authorities of 
the district to appeal to the Bishop of Bangor, and to get this church 
repaired. It has been cruelly and needlessly neglected far too long. 


ManorseER CuurcH, PEMBROKESHIRE.—We have heard, with a 
considerable degree of apprehension, that it is intended to “ restore” 
the church. In the modern acceptation of the term, “ restoration” 
is very nearly equivalent to ‘‘ destruction,” unless superintended by 
an architect of profound archeological acquirements as well as pro- 
fessional skill. Manorbeer is decidedly the most curious, and one of 
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the earliest, of all the Pembrokeshire churches, and it makes a fit 
companion to the Castle on the other side of the valley. It may not 
be a smart looking building,— indeed, it is very much the contrary ; 
but in architectural peculiarities,—we had almost said anomalies,— 
and those of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, it is well nigh 
unique. ‘ Restoration” should in this instance be replaced by “ pre- 
servation.’’ The building should have all its cracks and faults made 
good, its roof should be thoroughly repaired, its pavement levelled 
(perhaps renewed), its accumulated coats of whitewash removed, 
its windows reglazed, its graveyard drained, and the church walls 
freed from the encroachments of graves, its pews burnt, its tower 
thoroughly repaired; anything more than this would constitute 
sacrilege in such a remarkable instance. We hope that no “ beauti- 
fyings” nor “improvements” will be attempted. We should just as 
soon think of “restoring” a cromlech as of restoring Manorbeer. 


Carr Les, Ancieszy.—Some extensive excavations have lately 
been set on foot here by members of the Association, and several 
Roman coins with other remains have been found. A full account, 
with illustrations, will appear in the next number of the Journal. 


LLANFECHAN, CARDIGANSHIRE.—It gives us great pleasure to state 
that, during the repair of Llanfechan House, and the alterations of 
the adjacent grounds, the owner of the mansion has taken special 
precautions to provide for the safety of the Trenacatus Srong, one of 


the Ogham-bearing early monuments of Wales, and also one of the 
most valuable of that class. This is an excellent example of right 
feeling and good taste worthy of all imitation. 


For want of space, we are compelled to postpone the review of several 
important works, which have lately reached us, till July. 





Rebiews. 


Ancient Pitnar Stones or Scor.anD: THEIR SIGNIFICANCE AND 
Bearing oN ErnnoLocy. By Georce Moorz, M.D. Edinburgh, 
1865. 8vo. Pp. 179. 

Norss on THE Ocuam Inscriprion oN THE Newton Srons. By Wi1- 
114M Forbes SKENE, Esq. Edinburgh, 1865. Pp. 12. From 
the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
vol. v. : 

In the introductory remarks to the description of the Maen 
Achwynfan (A. C., vol. xi, p. 364), the distinctive characters of the 
early inscribed and ornamented stones found in the different por- 
tions of Great Britain and Ireland are noticed, and allusion is made 
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to the great rarity of inscriptions in Scotland. With the exception of 
Denmark, and the adjoining Scandinavian districts, we are not 
aware of the occurrence of such stones (to any decided extent) in 
any other part of the world, and the Scandinavian examples offer a 
still farther distinction. On them we rarely find any of the orna- 
mental work and scenes, illustrating the pursuits of the inhabitants, 
found in the Scotch and Maen stones, but almost all bear inscrip- 
tions in runic characters, for the most part cut upon broad ribbons, 
which are drawn so as slightly to interlace and cover the face of the 
stone, the inscriptions being generally confined within incised lines. 
These remarks on the national distinctions exhibited by these vene- 
rable monuments will be seen, in the sequel, to have some bearing 
upon the remarkable stone which is the subject of the two disserta- 
tions now before us. 

The Newton Stone, as this monument is now termed, is erected 
near to the house of Newton, in the parish of Culsalmond, in the 
district of Garioch, Aberdeenshire, whither it was removed from its 
former position near Pitmachie about twenty-five years since. It is 
entirely destitute of ornament, but bears on its face an inscription 
of six lines in unknown letters, and on its left hand angle a longer 
Ogham inscription, of which a portion also extends on the lower 
part of the face of the stone. The interest of the stone consists in 
the perplexing character of the letters on its face, and which has 
doubtless been the cause of its selection as a fit object for the first 
aig in Mr. Stuart’s work on the Sculptured Stones of Scotland. It 

previously been engraved in the second edition of Pinkerton’s 
Inquiry into the History of Scotland, 1814; and also in‘ Professor 
Stuart’s Archeologia Scotica, vol. ii, p.314. By Vallancey the inscrip- 
tion was read as a Celtic one written in debased Roman characters, 
the first two lines reading “ Gylf Gomarra,” or Prince Gylf, although 
he professed his inability to proceed further. Other literati have, 
however, considered that the inscription was of eastern origin ; the 
late Dr. Mill of Cambridge having supposed it to be written in 
Phoenician characters, and that it commemorated a sacrifice; and 
Mr. Stuart informs us that Colonel Sykes thought that some of the 
letters were identical with those of the ancient Lat alphabet of the 
Buddhists. The same view of the subject is worked out in Dr. 
Moore’s work before us. 

The main inscription on the stone consists of forty-four characters 
arranged in six lines, namely four, nine, nine, eight, five, nine. The 
third character in the fourth line (or the twenty-fifth of the entire 
inscription) is a remarkable one, somewhat resembling a St. Andrew’s 
cross with the extremity of each of the four limbs formed into an 
‘angle towards the right of the limb; or, more correctly speaking, it 
resembles two capital letters SS crossing each other in the centre. 
After carefully going over all the separate characters, and compar- 
ing them with Arian and ancient Pali alphabets, Dr. Moore comes 
to the conclusion that the inscription is certainly oriental and Sem- 
itic in its characters, and that the words formed out of them are 
Hebraic both in form and sense, and are as follow: 
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“Begooba 
Bemithim Aittie 
Aor hab ham hivheh 
Mi pone yinnazra 
Le yat kaman 
B’hi j’hatani hodni.””’ 
The literal translation of which, line by line, he reads thus : 


In the tomb 
With the dead is Aittie, 
The light of the darkness of a perverted people, 
Who shall be consecrated pure priest 
To God, Like the vessel 
Of prayer my glory covered me. 


_ The volume is illustrated by two photographs of the stone, one 
from the front shewing-the main inscription, and one from the side 
shewing the Ogham marks; but all the incised marks have been 
whitened to make them stand out more clearly in the photographs, 
and thus the photographs represent what the photographers fancied 
‘was the form of the letters and marks; and on comparing these 
‘photographs with a careful rubbing which we made from the cast of 
the stone in the Museum of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
we perceive various discrepancies in the turns of some of the letters, 
which shews how much more satisfactory it would have been to 
have taken the photographs when the sun fell on the stone at various 
angles. As it is, however, we must express our conviction that 
Dr. Moore has not made out the identity of the letters of this inscrip- 
tion and the alphabets of which he gives copies. The first letter 
which he discusses, for instance, seems to us to bear scarcely any 
resemblance to the } of his ancient alphabets ; it is, in fact, more 
like a modern Hebrew b reversed and furnished with a tail! So 
‘with his second letter, g. In fact, if the wide margin given for this 
supposed similarity be allowed, the letters may be made to mean 
almost anything. Again, whilst the similarity between some of the 
letters and their supposed prototypes arises only when the Newton 
ones are reversed, as in the J, in other instances the letters, in both 
cases, are to be read as written, and without reversing the Newton 
ones. - The twenty-fifth letter, to which I have alluded above, is espe- 
cially noticed as not being an Arian letter, though often found with 
‘Arian legends on Bactrian coins. “It is, in fact, a monogram formed 
by the union of two or more letters from the most ancient Sanskrit 
‘alphabet, the monogram having a sacred symbolic significance among 
the Buddhists.” 

_ Having thus completely, to his own satisfaction at least, deter- 
mined the meaning of the main inscription, Dr. Moore proceeds to 
‘decipher the Oghams, and reads them upwards, as is usual, com- 
‘mencing with the shorter line on the face of the stone, and then 
taking the longer one on the angle. These he reads also in Hebrew, 
““Toddie ueai n’ nggedd’ ka kadun Baal neka Iaddi’; ¢.e, “ when 
Baal ruled Jutland and the coast before thee, Iatti was slain.” “The 
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similarity of the final word-of this Ogham ins¢ription to the name 
Aittie in the other inscription ou. the stone, warrants the conclusion 
that they are identical.” 

Dr. Meore then endeavours to prove that the singular ornaments 
which appear as so many of the stones of Scotland, especially as 
the Logie and Newtown stone, with the serpent, are all of eastern 
origin, derived from the Buddhists and Gnostics; and the latter 
half of the volume is occupied with Ethic notes—“ whence came 
British Buddhism, the Tuatha de Danann, Mithraic rites; Scan- 
dinavian mythology,” etc., etc., of so elaborate a nature, that we 
despair of giving our readers a condensed notion .of it, even if we 
thought it advisable to do so. — 

Mr. Skene’s memoir is quite of a different character to that of 
Dr. Moore, contrasting most favourably with it. Here, instead of 
the positive assertion which. we meet with in every page of the 
latter’s work, the very difficult nature of the inscription inspires con- 
tinual doubts in Mr. Skene’s mind, although, from an examination 
of the Ogham portion of the inscription, he comes to the con- 
clusions :— 

. “1, That the Newton stone most probably belongs to the same 
class of monuments as the Welsh ones, and is therefore post-Roman 
in date. 

“2. That as the main inscription is written in a character to 

which we have not a key, the most probable mode of explaining 
the inscription is to begin with the Ogham, where we have a known 
alphabet by a known mode of writing to deal with. 
. “3. That in all probability the inscription on the face of the 
stone should correspond with the Ogham, allowing for such dif- 
ferences as appear in the Welsh stones. The Ogham inscription is 
the ordinary Ogham craobh.” 

m an examination of the two lines of Ogham, Mr. Skene is of 
opinion (contrary to Dr. Moore) that those ori the angle of the 
stone are to be read from top to bottom, and that those on the 
short line on the face are to be read from the bottom upwards, the 
engraver finding he had not room to complete the letters on 
the edge, turning the line upwards on the face where there was 
plenty of space. Read thus, and comparing the two inscriptions, 
Mr. Skene finds that whilst there are forty-five letters (not forty- 
four, as Dr. Moore reads them) in the main inscription, there are 
only thirty in the Ogham one; but Mr. Skene considers that the 
four upper lines of the main inscription contain the duplicate of the 
Ogham one, and he draws especial attention to the St. Andrew’s 
cross-like letter above referred to, that is, the third in the fourth 
line, and to a X like letter near the bottom of the chief line of 
Oghams, corresponding with the former in its numerical position, 
when the Ogham is read from top to bottom. It is here to be 
observed that not only is the reading of the Ogham entirely altered 


1 We perceive that throughout his volume Dr. Moore misspells Prinsepp’s 
name “ Princep.”” 
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in consequence of the different manner in which the letters are 
read, but the actual number and relative position of many of the 
strokes themselves do not agree in the two readings. 
Thus read, Mr. Skene determines the Ogham, as follows: 
uD 
DDAROT NUN 
NGORR MAONN 
EAGE I0SA EI 
whilst, by regarding the main inscription as composed of very 
debased Roman letters mixed with Runic ones, he obtains for the 
latter the words: 
“Duud 
Darurtnun 
Nguoroa nth 
Aege Jesu ei.” 


This is certainly a most remarkable approximation, and seems 
to show that Mr. Scene has hit upon the right road for a true de- 


cipherment of the stone. But what is the meaning of the two 
bottom lines of the main inscription? and what indeed do those 
thus shown to be so nearly identical express? With the former 
Mr. Skene does not profess at present to meddle, but with respect to 
the two words Gormaonn and Josa of the Ogham, he has suggested 
that the exploits of a certain Gormand, recorded by Geoffroy of 
Monmouth, and by Lappenberg ascribed to a Danish chief, Guthrun, - 


in the ninth century, are here commemorated, and he quotes various 
writers proving that this chief was converted to Christianity. His 
death is recorded to have taken place in A.D. 891, at which time 
Donald, son of Constantine, reigned, and during his reign a battle 
is recorded to have taken place between the Danes and Scots at 
Vifid-Collan, the first portion of which name has a strange resem- 
blance to that of Fyvie, the neighbouring parish to Newton. 


J. O. W. 
(To be continued.) 





